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THE THREE REQUISITES OF A PERFECT GUN: 
Balance, Even Pattern, Penetration, 


can only be obtained after years of experiments. 


The Remington H{ammerless 











is backed by nearly a century’s experience, and the success of the man who shoots a 
Remington proves that our efforts were not in vain. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


313-315 Broadway, New York. ILION, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


ie palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 
of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 

Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or en smite. 

Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 
meals are served a /a carte. 

Commencing December Ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 


For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A, G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 
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SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE ETHICAL PROBLEM, by P. Carus. 





icy R. BE EK! WHOLESALE BOOK 


one pages 6x9 inches, advertising CATALOG 
=" 000 Books, Bibles, Periodicals, etc., as sent 
id, to your address. Every boo k adver- 
teed s carried instock. Books of all publishers at 
Wholesale Prices 
4. FLANAGAN, PUSLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
267-269 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








For the Home, L' Room, Studio, Office, School Room. 


‘ hae THE STANDORETTE—~ 


An. Invalides Stan 


Ai f furniture. Com- 
Pree’ Oipactly folded; 
ship in 


x 24x21x2%. 


use valving the 

best of satisfac- 

tion. Sateen 

on a { 
freight pai ala lt not as repre- Ag 
! ted,. money refunded. gm 
Light ‘durable, ornament- 

al. -Made ot oon tubing, 
jenameled in black. Trim 

ings ni one — All adjustments are are 
r booklet mailed free 


D.. ALLEN & co., Miamisburg, 0. 
WANTED- Medical Practitioner 2%0"' #0 years of age, with 


editoria newspaper 
experience. Address, stating educational Techical ea college, 
—_ of graduation, medical, literary, and business experience 
and references. Address ** MEDICINE,” care THE INDEPENDENT. 


ANTED—A YOUNG LADY under 28 of culture and refine- 
oe college graduate preferred, as a companion for a lady and 
governess for a growing child ; must be fond of Ppt nam and Shave 
some musical ability. Best references required. A » W.BLA,, 
Independent Office, 130 Fulton St., New York. 




















EDUCATION. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue. 
TRE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELIGIOUS RE. 
VIVAL IN ENGLAND IN THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES. 
Eight Public Lectures on the Ely Foundation, 
By the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D.D. 








V.—THE Broap CHURCH SCHOOL AND Lappeas com, 


Y, April 18, 4.30 P.M, 
VI.—THE mpese CHURCH ate AND Lisenation, Con- 


TIN ednesday, April 19, 4.30 P.M. 


~NEW FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES 


glasses, called 
Trieder Binoculars, 
have eight to ten times 
ordinary construction. 
convenient, aaa 
Aendy and Navy, at 
meets, while travelingn cs 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices : BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS.: 


Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. A 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


REPRESENT A PAPER 


S men copy and full particulars, roc. 
ig The Amortcan Builder, Ohteage. 


Watehes, Diamonts andFine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, ofBroadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and ‘carefully selected:stock 
ef choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold 
Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Attention is 
called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING 
WATCHES, all made especially for our house and 
bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“The Benediet” 


Suiss Perfect Collar and 
END VIEW. Cuff Button, SIDE VIEW 


In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling 


Silver. 
“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
EDICT” and date of 


TON has the name ‘‘ BEN 
patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present. : 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





and make $2 a day at 
home during leisure hours, 








Wheaton Seminary 


yous i’ QMEN. 
65th Bs. be 99. Advanced 
courses for high-s school slenamnes and others 
— wishing full college course; also college 
prepeeatosy ene special. Advantages in 
music. S7peerem. outdoor sports. 
ae ig a 
eautifully an ea situ- 
ee ae m Boston <i thn 7. 
ar and Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL VY. coe. A.M., D.D., 


MAP: 





AMA: 


Gurvgssg, Prof. T. W. Ruys-Davips, Ex-Premier Count Oxuma, and others, 


An elaborately prepared map, engraved specially for Tuz INDEPENDENT 
and printed in colors, will be given away with each copy of the paper. 


ITS INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
‘Tue INDEPENDENT is able to announce the names of some of th. 
world-famous specialists who will contribute to the “ Asia Num" 
ber” of May 4: The Rt. Hon, Sir Cuartzs Ditxe, M.P. 
Henry Norman, Prof. Joun Basserr Moore, M. Paut 


Ve ADD Single Copies, Including the Map, 5 Cents. 
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A teres ia ree 


us to further lotrel S our already famous serine powoeR. ° We present a 2-quart 


Granite he Boller FRE © Coggge mptasichnn. 
a box of BI 
‘Tea- Set or a Gul 


Dinner Set or Gold-Filled ae 
“eg 


rae aT a. 


"time to pay us 





Rg RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 








S EUROPE 


S. S.‘‘NEW ENGLAND,” 
11,600 Tons. Twin Screw. 


— rare J )O MINION LINE 


TON en one of the Fast Steamers of the 


S. S.‘‘CANADA,” 
9,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
S. S.‘‘ DERBYSHIRE.” 


7,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Wednesday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE 


MONTREAL and QUEBEC to LIVERPOOL, via LONDONDERRY, 
**Shoreest Sea Passage.” SAILIN GS—Every Saturday at 9 A.M. 


For rates, p:ao8 and information regarding these services, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 103 State Street, Boston, or 69 Dearborn Street. Chicago, I11. 





ITALY, EcYPT and HoLy LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 

New, first-class fast steamers.... 

Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fora Delightful Trip Abroad 


Through England, France, Switzerland, Italy 

and Germany, for a party of from four to eight 

young ladies. Apply for particulars and refer- 
ences to Mrs. Lucy Pentecost Crowell, care Rev. 
Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Health by: Right Lie. 








The Jackson Sanatorium 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire 
Proof Building in the world, used as a 


Health Institution. All forms of Hydro- 
therapeutics, massage, rest cure, elec- 
tricity administered by skilled attendants. 
A staff of regular physicians of large ex- 
perience ; accommodations and service of 
highest class, Superior cuisine directed 
by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for 
illustrated literature and terms if seeking 
health or rest. Address _ 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, 
Box 23. 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from New York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long oe Railroad. 
00 me LARGE AND AIRY. 
The cuisine and service first-class _ 
"FINEST GO 300 feet 
GOLF L 


al meen fer families remaining from Spring until 
thedete re justrated rms, ree apt 


Office, St. FOU BARFOH ¥ 


roadway rand 
26th 8t., Mondays and Wednesdays, 12 








EUROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 
NORWAY AND CENTRAL EUR 
mall party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANGER 
FH "pierce Building, Boston. 





The Gateway to Eu- 
ropels H. Gaze & Sons 
nett cei 





201 Washington Street, 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 1844: 





Fr UROPEAN To TOUR for small, select party of young ladies 

starting in M: Terms reasonable. References given and 

ion D.C Andreas Tor further information P. O. Box 188, Wash- 
on, D 








Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 2:2 Rue Drouot 
N. Y.: E. FoueEra & Co., 26-30 N. William St, 


bo SS ee 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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coon LAMPS 


For Cottage, Club, Church, Wedding Gifts. 
(Poor Lamps are not cheap at any price.) 


Miller Lamps.are Perfect; 


Delightful and Safe to use, Beautiful. 
See them. If not for sale by Lamp Dealers we make 
them to sell. 
Manufacturers. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. \2srtets: 


98 & 30 W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and Barclay St., N.Y. 
"Short walk from Brooklyn Bridge or Jersey Ferries, 


READING NOTICES. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASHINGTON. 


Personually-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
five-day Personally-Conducted Tour to Gettysburg, Luray, 
and W: non May6. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray, affording ample time to make the 
tour of the wonderful caverns, and two s at Wi mn. 

The party will be under the guidance of one of the com- 
pany’s experienced tourist 6 chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be unescorted ladies, accom- 
pany the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, including 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations at 
Gettysburg and carriage drive over the battlefield, luncheon, 
transfer, and admission to the Luray Caverns, luncheon. 
transfer. and hotel accommodations at Washington, an 

r returning. at Broad Street Station 
i tickets from Trenton and points east 
thereof, will be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from 
New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket — : 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. ; or address . W. Boyd, Assistant Genera, 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. —Advl 





TO OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 
The next six-day Personally-Oonducted Tour to Old Point 

Comfort, Richmond, and Washi m via the Pennsylvania 

rm 5% - will leave New York and Philadelphia on Sai y; 

ckets, including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of poomrares and baggage, hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington, and carriage ride about Richmond will be sold at 
rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newa1k ; $82.50 
from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations 
R' 
1 


Otp Pornt Comfort ONty. 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ at that place, 
and good to return direct by re trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from 
New York; $18 50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket ts; 
Tourist mt, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.:; orGeo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 

* Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia — Ado. 


LAST TWU TOURS TO WASHINGTON UNDER 
PERSONAL ESCORT. 


The last two of the present series of Fenagzirenie Railroad 
three-day Personally-Conducted Tours to Washington, D. 
C., will leave April 20 and May 11. The rate, 
New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other fy se includes transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, and Capitol —_ fees. An experienced Chaperon 
ll also accompany the party 

For itineraries, tickets and full information apply to ticket 
agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New Your ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark. N. J.; or address . W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phiiadelphia. 

v. 


A Very Unusual Pipe Organ Offer. 


The great pipe organ builders, Lyon & Healy, of Chi i 
will pag a special reduction peg nea to be’ built ad 4 
the coming summer months. Write for their estimate with- 


out delay. You can make a very considerable saving.— Adv. 


' 





MILK. 
CREAM and 
BUTTER___.. 


FROM THE 


BRIARCLIFF 
FARMS..... 


are unusually rich and nutritious, 
making breakfast a real luxury. 

The Butter is sent regularly to 
China, and is placed on the table 
there as fresh as when it leaves 
the Farms. 


BRIARCLIFF FARMS, 


Seymour Building, 
5th Ave. and 42d St., New York. 


Telephone 2595—38th St. 
OUCH & 
FirzcerA” 


| 161. BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust. Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $87,995,017.04 
Insurance in Foree, - 122,735,550.00 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 
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In connection with our Special Sale of Table Cloths and Napkins 
at 25% to 50% off regular prices, we offer the following 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES IN 
Linen Sheets, Pillow and 


Registered Trade Mark 


Linen Sheets 
72 x 96 inches, 


90 x 108 


owels 
r doz. 


“ce 


d 2.25 per doz. 


Hemmed Huc 


17 x 81 inches, 
18x30 ‘* 
19x36 “* 
21x42 * 
24x42 < 





Bolster Cases, and Towels 


Linen Pillow Cases 
2214 x 36, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 per pair. 
25 x 86, 1.50, 1.75 “eee 
Bolster Cases 
21 x 60, $1.00, 1.25. 
21x72, 1.25, 1.50. 


Hemstitched Towels 
Large size 


$3.00 4.50 6.00 per doz 


Cae 


Reduced from 4.00 6.00 7.50 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY FOR THOSE FURNISHING SUMMER HOMES 
‘THE LINEN STORE” 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 





BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


Venetian Cloth Suits, 


$25.00 


This week we have a large lot of Venetian |. 


Cloth Suits. 

Short, jaunty Fly-front Jacket, new flare gore 
skirt, strapped seams stitched. 

Lined throughout with black and colored Taffetas. 

These suits are made specially for this sale, and 
are in black, brown, navy blue, royal blue and 
castor. 

Black, sizes 32 to 44, Colored, sizes 32 to 42, 

$25.00. 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $5,943,151.98. 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to 
check and 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other 
pow gig and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stotks 
an onds, 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
WM. H, LEUPP, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secy. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Samuel Sloan, am Stillman, 
William Waldorf Astor, oses Taylor Pyne, 
James Roosevelt, Edward R. Bell, 
D. O. Mills, Henry A.C, Taylor, 
Robert F. Ballantine, . S, Palmer, 
Franklin D. Locke, Edward R. Bacon, 
George F. Baker, D. H. Ki 
Charles A, Peabody, Jr., . 
Robert C. Boyd 
E. R. Holden, 
William Rowland, 
John L. Riker, 


Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
’ Daniel S. Lamont, 
Edwin S. Marston, 
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Important municipal elections 

Three City were held in tne cities of Ohio 
Elections. on the 3d inst., and the elec- 

tion in Chicago followed on the 4th. ‘The 
most significant of the contests in Ohio was 
the one in Toledo, where Mayor Samuel M. 
Jones, a Republican running as an inde- 
pendent candidate against a Democrat and 
a Republican nominated by the party con- 
vention, won a very notable victory, and 
was elected by a majority of 9,500 over 
both his opponents, upon a platform calling 
for the municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties and—in public ‘works—an eight-hour 
day, a minimum wage of $1.50, the rejection 
of the contract system, and the employment 
of organized labor. We publish elsewhere 
an account of the Toledo campaign. In 
Cleveland, Mayor McKisson was defeated 
by John H. Farley, Democrat. The Mayor 
was opposed in his own party by the friends 
of Senator Hanna, whose election he had 
sought to prevent, and by many citizens in 
the interest of good government. He had be- 
come a boss, and had built up a machine, 
defying enlightened public sentiment by his 
methods, which were exposed by a non-par- 
tisan association. In Chicago, as in Toledo, 
the foremost issue was municipal ownership, 
altho it was not presented and approved in 
exactly the same way. Mayor Harrison was 
re-elected by a vote of 149,000; for Carter, 
Republican, 107,000 votes were cast, and for 
ex-Governor Altgeld, independent Democrat, 
nearly 46,000. Harrison was successful be- 
cause of his memorable defence of the city’s 
interests against the railway speculators, 
who sought franchises for fifty years under 
the Allen act, since repealed. He was sup- 
ported by nearly all the Republican news- 





Survey of the World. 





papers. Altgeld hoped to defeat him by di- 
viding the Democratic vote, because the 
young Mayor’s advancement threatened his 
supremacy in the Democratic party of IIli- 
nois. Altgeld’s platform called for municipal 
ownership without delay; Harrison was in 
favor of municipal ownership, but held that 
the city was not yet ready for it; Carter’s 
platform favored it, but the people saw that 
his foremost supporter was Mr. Yerkes, the 
chief owner of the street railways. Harri- 
son is lukewarm in the cause of silver, is the 
political friend of Richard Croker, has the 
support of the saloon element, and is not in 
sympathy with civil service reform. Thou- 
sands of conservative citizens voted for him, 
however, because he had been courageous in 
behalf of the city and was believed to be an 
honest man. 





Last week’s testimony be- 
fore the Army Beef Court 
of Inquiry was important, 
especially with reference to the alleged use 
of chemicals to preserve the refrigerated 
fresh beef. Chief Surgeon Daly described 
the extremely repulsive odor of the beef, 
which reminded him of that of a dead body 
embalmed or otherwise preserved. He had 
analyzed the beef used by the troops on the 
transport “ Panama” and found salicylic 
and boraciec acid. This analysis was con- 
firmed by the Government chemists, Dr. 
Hildebrandt and Dr. Clark, in Washington. 
Dr. Currie, of Englewood, N. J., Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Second New Jersey Regiment, 
testified that after 24 of his men had been 
made sick by the refrigerated beef, he 
had found traces of salicylic acid and boracic 
acid in it. ‘‘One peculiarity of the meat,” 
991 


The Beef 
Investigation. 
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he said, “‘ was that it kept so well and smelt 
so badly.” Ten years ago, at home, he had 
found salicylic acid in Swift’s beef,.and two 
months ago he had discovered the same acid 
in beef furnished by Armour & Co. ‘Dr. 
Nicodemus, who served in, Porto Rico as a 
surgeon, testified that the refrigerated beef 
was suggestive of a dissecting room, the 
odor being that of an embalmed body. He 
inferred that it had undergone chemical 
treatment. Men after eating it had symp- 
toms of ptomaine poisoning. Some time ago 
Arthur Meeker, general manager for Ar- 
mour & Co., testified that Mr. Powell, who 
Yevised a chemical process, was not an agent 
of the firm; that he had no relation to it; 
and that it relied upon cold air only for the 
preservation of beef. On the 6th there was 
laid before the court a letter addressed to 
Eagan on July 13th last by Armour & Co., 
who said in it: “ We have the exclusive con- 
trol of the Powell process for preserving 
fresh meats.” The firm reminded Eagan 
that the process had been tested under the 
supervision of his department, and that car- 
casses subjected to it had been “ distributed 
to the Third Cavalry, the Sixth Cavalry and 
batteries of artillery.” ‘This statement was 
“supplementary and explanatory of our bid 
to supply dressed beef,” and the firm as- 
serted that this was “the only process” 
which would “ secure the results required by 
your specifications,” meaning preservation 
for a certain number of hours after with- 
drawal from the refrigerator. This letter 
caused a sensation. Reference was made to 
another one, part of which had been with- 
drawn from the Government’s files. Wil- 
liam A. De Caindry, who had been chief 
clerk in the Commissary-General’s office for 
twenty years, and who suddenly resigned 
after Eagan’s attack upon General Miles, 
testified concerning this letter, and the 
twenty-four hours clause in the contracts. 
He had been so worried about the appar- 
ently inconsistent clauses that he preserved 
all the notes and other. memoranda, but 
these were not now in the file boxes. Pro- 
fessor Chittenden has shown by analysis 
that sample cans of roast beef contain no 
chemicals, but it had not been charged that 
this beef was chemically treated. Mr. 
Powell testified that he applied no acids in 
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his process, and that, so far as he knew, it 
had not been used by Armour & Co. 





What is said to be 
a trustworthy state- 
ment as to Governor 
Roosevelt’s policy has been published in con- 
nection with a discussion about certain re- 
cent appointments. Goodwin Brown, Demo- 
crat, had been a member of the Lunacy Com- 
mission for several years. The Democrats in 
the Senate, with nineteen Republican mem- 
bers and many prominent citizens, asked 
that he be reappointed. The Governor ap- 
pointed William Van Amee, also a Demo- 
crat. It was then shown that Van Amee 
could not be confirmed and that in the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1893 he had nominated, 
in a highly eulogistic speech, for Judge of 
the Court of Appeals, Isaac H. Maynard, 
who had been discreditably connected with 
an election scandal. Van Amee’s name was 
withdrawn and William C. Osborn was se- 
lected. It is asserted that Van Amee was 
supported by Senator Platt and the officers of 
the Republican organization. The Governor 
would not reappoint Brown because he “was 
satisfied that his service had not been good. 
Brown says he was opposed by the officers of 
the Republican organization because he would 
not consent to the displacement of the secre- 
tary of the Commission by a man whom they 
selected. The statement of policy is, in brief, 
that the Governor, while not surrendering to 
the “ machine” in his party, is unwilling to 
quarrel with it because its hostility would 
prevent him from accomplishing anything; 
that he will make concessions which do not 
involve a sacrifice of principle, in order that 
his power to obtain reforms may not be 
wholly taken away. No one can prevent him 
from vetoing bad legislation, and he will 
get as much good legislation as conditions 
will permit. Because it is reported that the 
Legislature will not give money for the ex- 
penses of his investigation of the canal 
frauds, he says that if the appropriation is 
withheld he will pay the cost out of his own 
pocket. ‘The Legislature has passed bills 
carrying out his suggestions concerning the 
regulation of sweat-shops. Hereafter these 
tenement workshops must have licenses 
which will be granted only upon certain con- 
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ditions, which limit the number of persons 
in a room and reguire electric lights. 





The Mazet Committee, which 
is composed of five Repub- 
licans and two Democrats, be- 
gan on the 8th inst. its investigation of the 
departments of the government of the city 
of New York. ‘The counsel employed are 
Frank Moss (formerly Police Commissioner 
and an officer of the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
Society for the Prevention of Crime), John 
Proctor Clarke and Francis Laimbeer. At 
the first session it was shown that certain 
manufacturers of material used in making 
fire-proof floors and partitions could not do 
business in the city until they had placated 
the authorities. The first witness called was 
Frank Croker, son of Boss Croker, but he 
had evaded a subpoena. It was then shown 
that he was the secretary of a company con- 
trolling a fire-proofing process which had 
been excluded by the Department of Build- 
ings up to the time when he was taken into 
the corporation as stockholder and officer, ac- 
companied by James W. Hinkley, formerly 
chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee. Then the process was approved by the 
authorities. There was testimony that per- 
sons desiring the favorable opinion of a com- 
mission which is making regulations concern- 
ing the construction of buildings were ad- 
vised to employ one Charles E. F. McCann, a 
nephew of Boss Croker, and a young man 
recently admitted to the bar, by the payment 
of a fee of $5,000 or $10,000. The officers of 
another fire-proofing company whose process 
had been rejected by the authorities testified 
that Superintendent Dooner of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings had advised them to see 
one “Con” Daly, a saloon-keeper, saying 
that they could have plenty of business if 
they made terms with him. They called upon 
Daly in his saloon and he told them that the 
approval of the Department was worth 
$5,000. His proposition was that he should 
have $2,000 in stock and become a director 
of the company, while provision for the re- 
maining $3,000 was to be made in some other 
way. The examination of Chief-of-Police 
Devery, who was promoted while serious 
charges against him were pending, disclosed 
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his curious ignorance of the preyailing viola- 
tion of law by pool-rooms, gambling places 
and disorderly houses. 





The condition of the peo- 
ple*in the interior of the 
island is reported to be de- 
*plorable. Gen. Roy Stone, who has just re- 
turned from a journey of ten days through 
the interior districts, says that: many have 
recently died of starvation and thousands 
are suffering for want of food. Their condi- 
tion is due to a partial failure of the coffee 
crop, to the small price which can be ob- 
tained for the reduced quantity that has 
been gathered, and to the effect of tariff 
laws. Altho the coffee of Porto Rico is of 
very fine quality it can be sold at the sea- 
ports for not more than 8 or 10 cents a 
pound, and the cost of carrying it from the 
plantations to the coast consumes nearly all 
of this because the roads are so bad. The 
price is said to be depressed by the competi- 
tion of coffee from Brazil. General Henry 
is employing 5,000 men in the work of mak- 
ing new roads or improving old ones, and 
this helps some of the suffering people. In 
one of the interior towns 39 persons recently 
died of starvation; in Aguas Buenas two- 
thirds of the population of 3,000 are out of 
work; planters have neither capital nor 
credit. Oranges of fine quality are rotting 
on the trees because they can be sold for no 
more than 50 cents a barrel. Agriculture is 
depressed by the retention of our tariff on 
certain products of the island, and since the 
end of the war the planters are affected in- 
juriously by new duties imposed by Spain 
and Cuba. General Henry has directed each 
of the American commanders in seventeen 
cities or towns to enlist 25 Porto Ricans (one 
sergeant and two corporals included) for 
service in the regular army of the United 
States until July 1st, 1901. The battalion thus 
formed will be commanded by Americans. 


Destitution in 
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The two delegates sent to 
Washington by the Cuban 
Assembly returned on the 
4th inst. and reported that nothing in addi- 
tion to the $3,000,000 could be obtained from 
the Government of the United States. There- 


The Situation 
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upon the Assembly decided, by a vote of 21 
to 1, to dissolve and ordered that the insur- 
gent army should be disbanded. The only 
negative vote was cast by Salvador Cis- 
neros, who preceded Masso in the office of 
president of the insurgent government. The 
rolls containing the names of the Cuban sol- 
diers were offered to General Brooke, who 
declined them with thanks, saying that he 
did not need them, because he had found 
another way to distribute the money. Gen- 
eral Gomez had cabled to his wife in San 
Domingo that he would soon come home, 
but it is now expected that he will remain in 
Cuba. A majority of the Cuban generals 
have agreed to reinstate him as Commander- 
in-Chief, but a minority, who have been a 
disturbing element for some months past, 
protest against such action, calling Gomez a 
traitor and asserting that he has been bribed 
by President McKinley. The sugar planters 
have sent to Washington two delegates who 
are instructed to lay before the President the 
arguments in favor of a postponement of the 
foreclosure of mortgages. There is much 
complaint because judges appointed under 
Spanish rule are holding arrested men in 
prison, incommunicado, as permitted by the 
Spanish laws, without informing them as to 
the charges against them or allowing them 
to have counsel. The American Signal Corps 
has completed a telegraph line from Havana 
to Santiago, with branches to the coast cities. 
The rural police in the vicinity of Santiago 
have overcome several parties of bandits 
who had been robbing the people and laying 
waste the sugar plantations. Of these out- 
laws 8 were killed and 32 are now in prison. 





Following upon the ar- 
rival of Colonel Denby at 
Manila, and the very de- 
cisive victories at Malolos, the United States 
Commission have issued a proclamation to 
the Filipinos. The preamble speaks of the 
cordial good will and fraternal feeling of the 
President of the United States and of the 
American people; believes that their ad- 
vancement to a place among the most civil- 
ized people of the world will be brought 
about by education, trade and commerce, 
development of international communication 
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and the great natural resources of the ar- 
chipelago, and affirms that evidently the 
purposes of the American Government and 
people have been greatly misunderstood; 
that there can be no real conflict between 
American sovereignty and the rights and 
liberty of the people, and that as complete a 


-system of home rule as is practicable is the 


earnest desire of all. The proclamation con- 
tains eleven articles; the supremacy of the 
United States must and will be enforced in 
every part of the archipelago; self-govern- 
ment will be granted so far as is reconcilable 
with just, stable and economical administra- 
tion, and the rights and obligations of the 
United States; civil rights are to be guaran- 
teed and religious freedom assured; and an 
honest and effective civil service established 
in which so far as practicable natives are to 
be employed; the collection of taxes and 
revenue is to be on a sound, honest and 
economical basis; local funds for local pur- 
poses are not to be diverted to other ends, 
and on this basis it is believed that a con- 
siderable reduction in taxation will be 
feasible; the department of justice is to be 
freed from delay, corruption and exploita- 
tion; roads, railroads and public works are 
to be promoted; domestic and foreign trade, 
industrial pursuits and general development 
of the country to be furthered; effective pro- 
vision is to be made for elementary schools, 
and also for higher education; reform in 
every department of the Government is to 
be forwarded in a way to satisfy the highest 
sentiments and aspirations of the Philippine 
people. So far the effect of the proclama- 
tion appears to be excellent, altho there is 
some doubt about its reaching the people in 
the outlying communities; still copies are to 
be sent with the assistance of gunboats, and 
it is hoped to secure a wide reading of it. 
The military movements continue. North 
of Malolos there is some disturbance, but no 
forward movement has as yet been com- 
menced. The chief movements appear to be 
south of Manila, where General Lawton has 
carried his troops across the Bay Lake, and 
is starting a campaign conducted on some- 
thing of the same general principles as those 
among the Indians of the West. His first 
achievement was to take the city of Santa 
Cruz, which is the greatest stronghold of the 
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Filipinos south of Manila. There has been a 
slight rebellion in the island of Negros, 
promptly put down. Dagupan, the northern 
terminus of the railroad from Manila, has 
been bombarded by the fleet. 





* Vuller details with regard to 
Conferences the jate outbreak confirm the 
on Samoa. 

previous statements, and it is 
evident that there has been a sharp clash be- 
tween the German consul and the American 
and English representatives. The Govern- 
mental view of the situation, however, is not 
materiaily changed. In Germany the popu- 
lar feeling is very strong against Admiral 
Kautz’s action as an insult to the German 
flag, but the Government does not appear to 
so regard it, and it announces that if Herr 
Rose issued a provocative proclamation it 
should be disavowed. The English Govern- 
ment has formally accepted the commission 
and appointed as the British member a Mr. 
BHliot, who is an orientalist of high repute 
and has had great experience and is very 
highly thought of in all such matters. He 
has been connected with several embassies 
in Russia, Morocco, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, 
and is now in Washington. Dr. Solf, the new 
German president of the municipality of 
Samoa, has been in Washington and has 
made a most excellent impression. There 
seems to be on every hand confidence that 
there will be no serious results, but that com- 
plete agreement will be reached. One condi- 
tion has been agreed to, that the high com- 
mission must act by a unanimous vote. 
Meanwhile England has secured control of 
the Tonga group, lying just south of the 
Samoa Islands. A little time since the Ger- 
man consul at Samoa made a demand on the 
Tonga Government for $100,000 for debts 
contracted with German traders and which 
had been repudiated by the Tonga Govern- 
ment. On failing to obtain the money the 
consul threatened that a German man-of-war 
would arrive within a few months and seize 
the best island in the group. The Tonga 
king immediately sent word to Sydney, South 
Australia, and an English ship was dis- 
patched, and after a conference with the 
king it was announced that the British Gov- 
ernment had purchased the whole group for 
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$125,000, accepting with it also the validity 
of the German claims. 





The failure of the Angle- 
The British American reciprocity treaty 
West Indies. +. the benefit of the British 
West Indies left those islands in a sad pre- 
dicament. But it was announced that Sir 
Thomas Lipton (who is the challenger for 
the “ America’s’ cup this year), had decided 
to exploit the islands and was willing to in- 
vest as much as $5,000,000 in order to bring 
prosperity back. The situation is just this: 
The West Indies are entirely dependent upon 
the one industry of sugar production. The 
United States tariff shuts their sugar out of 
this market and German and French bounty- 
paid beet sugar shuts it out of the English 
market. The United States will not repeal 
its tariff, nor will Germany and France abol- 
ish their bounties, and Great Britain cannot 
impose tariffs upon continental sugar with- 
out reversing her whole free trade policy. 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s idea is not to give alms, 
but to do just as he did for Ceylon—namely, 
invest money and introduce improved in- 
dustrial methods. Furthermore, now that 
there is a prospect of the Nicaragua Canal 
going through, Jamaica will probably be the 
English great naval base, which will mean 
that many million dollars a year will be 
spent in the Indies. Nevertheless the inhabi- 
tants especially of Jamaica and the Leeward 
Islands are far from satisfied, and the senti- 
ment wiile still weak, is steadily growing 
toward autonomy or annexation to the 
United States. In Jamaica this feeling 
has received a great impetus from the Gov- 
ernor-General’s attempt to force upon the 
people a higher tariff to offset the declining 
revenues of the island. The people wanted 
help from England, but as Joseph Chamber- 
lain has turned a deaf ear to them, he, the 
Governor-General and others were burned in 
effigy last week, and petitions have been 
largely signed to secure the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s resignation. The cordial, even enthu- 
siastic, reception given to Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet at Kingston last week is regarded as 
very significant and not to be explained en- 
tirely by his reputation as a victorious Ad- 
miral.. The whole situation is very graye: - 
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The United States delegation 
to the Peace Conference, to as- 
semble at The Hague on May 
18th, has been announced. It includes An- 
drew D. White, United States Ambassador to 
Germany; Stanford Newell, United States 
Minister to the Netherlands; President Seth 
Low, of Columbia University; Captain Wil- 
liam Crozier, of the Ordnance Department, 
United States Army, and Captain A. T. Ma- 
han, of the United States Navy. Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Holls, of this city, is to be secretary 
of the delegation. The appointments meet 
with universal approval and have even re- 
ceived the cordial indorsement of the Ger- 
man Emperor, who has expressed his satis- 
faction at the prospect of receiving Captain 
Mahan. One of the German appointments, 
however, is commented upon rather cynical- 
ly, in view of the fact that Baron von Stengel 
has just issued a pamphlet on “ Eternal 
Peace,” in which he declares that advocates 
of disarmament are wrong in believing war 
to be injurious to civilization, science, etc. 
There are also rumors of impending trouble 
in the Conference itself. It seems possible 
that there may be difference of opinion with 
regard to the discussions. The membership 
of the Vatican does not appear yet to be de- 
cided, and rumors are persistent that France 
intends to raise the question of the occupa- 
tion of Egypt. That these are correct is con- 
sidered scarcely possible, yet they indicate 
the general view as to the Conference. 


The Peace 
Conference. 





The most prominent feature 
in the Dreyfus matter is the 
continued publication by the 
Figaro of the testimony presented at the 
trial. How it has succeeded in getting the 
testimony nobody seems to know, and an in- 
vestigation is going on. As yet no results 
have been secured, and the public in general 
seems to be rather rejoicing in the audacity 
of the enterprise. The testimony shows con- 
clusively on what a flimsy basis Dreyfus 
was condemned. It also creates consider- 
able uneasiness, and there~has been a new 
passage at arms between General Roget and 
the examining magistrate, Bertulus. Each 
contradicts the other absolutely, but the gen- 
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eral impression appears to be that the mag-. 


istrate is right and the general wrong. All 
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sorts of rumors are current, among them one 
to the effect that the “veiled lady’? who 
figured so prominently in the Esterhazy 
affair was really no one else than the re- 
doubtable Colonel du Paty de Clam. In the 
trial before the Court of Cassation an artil- 
lery officer has testified that the bordereau 
never could have been written by an artil- 
lery officer, such as Dreyfus was, as it 
showed an ignorance of artillery which was 
absurd. Premier Dupuy has announced 
that the end is near, and that the decision of 
the Court of Cassation will unquestionably 
command the support of the entire nation. 





All is not going smoothly with 
Russia’s Russia. The famine, to which 
Troubles. reference was made recently, is 
not lessening in severity, and according to 
the latest reports it has spread to the prov- 
ince of Kazan, and there is terrible suffering 
among the Tartars. Everything has been 
eaten, including the cattle, which themselves 
had died of starvation. Government aid has 
been delayed by the blocking of the roads, 
and, notwithstanding that large stores of 
corn have been transmitted by express 
trains and distributed among the sufferers, 
still the people can get no more than two 
meals a week, and are dwelling in half- 
ruined huts. With this has come an epi- 
demic of typhus fever. The Red Cross So- 
ciety is doing its best, but finds that it has 
to encounter the Moslem prejudice against 
all Christians, and apparently the insignia 
of the society is considered to mean an at- 
tack upon the Moslem faith. At the same 
time the reports from the Siberian Railway 
are by no means encouraging. There has 
been very rapid extension of the rails, but 
the quality has not been of the best. They 
are very light, and the road bed is not well 
ballasted. As the engines are largely of 
American build, and very heavy, the rails 
and the road bed are proving too light, and 
a number of serious accidents have occurred. 
The original expectation was that these light 
rails would be temporary, and be replaced 
by a heavier weight, but they are not suffi- 
cient even for the present strain. At the 
same time there does not appear to be any 
great enthusiasm for the Peace Conference. 





The Czar’s Peace Conference. 
By Count Leo Tolstoi. 


It is said that the easiest and surest way 
to universal disarmament is by individuals 
refusing to take part in military service. 
This is most just. I am even of opinion that 
this is the only way to escape from the ter- 
rible and ever-increasing miseries of war- 
dom (militarism). But that at the Confer- 
ence which is about to assemble at the 
Czar’s invitation the question should be de- 
bated whether men who refuse military serv- 
ice may not be employed on public works in- 
stead appears to me quite a mistaken idea— 
in the first place, because the Conference it- 
self can be nothing but one of those hypo- 
critical. arrangements which aim not at 
peace, but, on the contrary, at hiding from 
men the one means of obtaining universal 
peace, which the foremost men are now be- 
ginning to discern. 

The Conference, it is said, will aim, if not 
at disarmament, then at checking the increase 
of armaments. It is supposed that at this 
Conference the representatives of Govern- 
ments will agree to cease increasing their 
forces. If so, the question involuntarily pre- 
sents itself: How will the Governments of 
those countries act which at the time of this 
meeting happen to be weaker than their 
neighbors? Such Governments will hardly 
agree to remain in that condition—weaker 
than their neighbors. Or, if they have such 
firm belief in the validity of the stipulations 
made by the Conference as to agree to re- 
main weaker, why should they not be weak- 
er still? Why spend money on an army at 
all? 

If, again, the business of the Conference 
will be to equalize the fighting forces of the 
various States, and to keep them stationary, 
then, even could such an impossible balance 
be arrived at, the question involuntarily 
arises: Why need the Governments stop at 
such armaments as now exist? Why not de- 
crease them? Why need Germany, France 
and Russia have, say, for Instance, 1,000,000 
men each, and not 500,000, or why not 10,000 
each, or why ‘not 1,000 each? If diminution 


is possible, why not reduce to a minimum? 
And, finally, why not, instead of armies, 
have champions—David and Goliath—and 
settle international questions according to 
the results of their combats? 

It is said that the conflicts between Gov- 
ernments are to be decided by arbitration. 
But, apart from the fact that the disputes. 
will be settled, not by representatives of the 
people, but by representatives of the Govern- 
ments, and that there is no guarantee that 
the decisions will be just ones—who is to 
carry out the decisions .of the court? The 
army? Whose army? That of all the Pow- 
ers. But the strength of those armies is un- 
equal. Who, for instance, on the Continent 
is to carry out a decision which is disadvan- 
tageous, say, for Germany, Russia and’ 
France allied together? Or who, at sea, will 
carry out a decision contrary to the interests 
of England, America and France? The arbi- 
trator’s sentence against the military vio- 
lence of States will be carried out by mili- 
tary violence—that is to say, the thing that 
has to be checked is to be the instrument by 
which it is to be checked. To catch a bird, 
put salt on its tail. 

I recollect, during the siege of Sebastopol, 
sitting one day with the adjutants of Saken, 
commander of the garrison, when Prince §. 
S. Ourousoff, a very brave officer, a very ec- 
centric man and one of the best chess players 
of that day in Europe, entered the reception 
room. He said he wished to see the General. 
One of the adjutants took him to the Gen- 
eral’s cabinet. Ten minutes later Ourousoff 
passed out again, looking discontented. The 
adjutant who had accompanied him returned 
to us and recounted, laughing, on what busi- 
ness Ourousoff had come to Saken. He had 
proposed to challenge the English to play @ 
game of chess for the possession of the ad- 
vanced trench of the fifth bastion, which had 
been lost and regained several times, and 
had already cost some hundreds of lives. 

Undoubtedly it would have been far better 
to play chess. for the trench than to kill peo- 
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ple. But Saken did not agree to Ourousoff’s 
proposal, for he knew well that it would be 
useless to play at chess for the trench unless 
both sides trusted each other implicitly, and 
‘knew that what was agreed upon would be 
carried out. But the presence. of the soldiers 
‘before the trench, and the cannon pointed at 
it, were signs that no such mutual confidence 
existed. While there were armies on both 
sides it was clear that the matter would be 
decided, not by chess, but by charges. And 
the same consideration applies to interna- 
tional questions. For them to be decided by 
courts of arbitration there must be, among 
the Powers, full mutual confidence that the 
decisions of the court will be respected. If 
there is such confidence, no armies will be 
necessary. But if armies exist, it is obvious 
that this confidence is lacking, and that in- 
ternational questions can be decided only by 
the strength of the armies. As long as 
armies exist they are necessary, not only to 
acquire fresh territories, as all the States 
are now doing, in Asia, in Africa, or in Eu- 
rope, but also in order to maintain by force 
‘what has been obtained by force. 
‘Obtaining, or retaining, by force can only 
‘tbe done by conquering. And it is always 
des gros bataillons which conquer. And, there- 
fore, if a Government has an army, it should 
have as large a one as possible. That is its 
‘Dusiness. If a Government does not do that, 
it is unnecessary. A Government may un- 
dertake many things in internal affairs; it 


may emancipate, civilize, enrich a people, f 


‘build roads and canals, colonize waste lands, 
or organize public works, but there is one 
thing it cannot do—viz., the very thing which 
this Conference is summoned to do—+.e., re- 
luce its fighting force. 

But if, as appeared from the explanations 
that followed the manifesto, it will be an 
aim of the Conference to prohibit imple- 
ments of destruction which seem particular- 
ly cruel (and why, while they are about it, 
mot try to prohibit the seizure of letters, the 
falsification of telegrams, the spy system, 
‘and all the terrible meannesses which form 
‘an integral part of military defense?) such 
prohibition to use in strife all the means that 
exist fs just as impracticable as it is to for- 
‘bid people fighting for their lives to strike 
the most sensitive parts of the body. And 
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why is a wound, or death, from an explosive 
bullet worse than a wound from the most 
ordinary bullet or splinter, inflicted on a very 
tender part? The suffering in that case also 
reaches the utmost limit, and is followed by 
just the same death as results from any oth- 
er weapon. 

It is amazing that sane adults can serious- 
ly express such queer ideas. No doubt diplo- 
matists, who devote their lives to. lying, are 
so accustomed to that vice,.and live and act 
in so dense an atmosphere of lies, that they 
themselves do not see all the absurdity and 
mendacity of their proposals. But how can 
honest private people (not such as curry fa- 
vor with the Czar by extolling his ridiculous 
proposals)—-how is it that they do not see 
that the result of this Conference can be 
nothing but the strengthening of the decep- 
tion in which Governments keep their sub- 
jects, as was the case with Alexander I’s 


“Holy Alliance?” 


The aim of the Conference will be, not to 
establish peace, but to hide from men the 
sole means of escape from the miseries of 
war, which lies in the refusal by private in- 
dividuals of all participation in the murders 
of war. And, therefore, the Conference can 
on no account accept for discussion the ques- 
tion suggested. 

With those who refuse military service on 
conscientious grounds, Governments will al- 
ways behave as the Russian Government be- 
haved with the Doukhobors. At the very 
time when it was professing to the whole 
world its peaceful intentions, it was (with 
every effort to keep the matter secret) tor- 
turing and ruining and banishing the most 
peaceable people in Russia, merely because : 
they were peaceable, not in words only, but 
in deeds, and therefore refused to be sol- 
diers. All the European Governments have 
met, and still meet, refusals of military serv- 
ice in the same way, though less brutally. 
That is how the Governments of Austria, 
Germany, France, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Holland have acted, and are still acting, and 
they cannot act otherwise. 

They cannot act otherwise because they 
govern their own subjects by force—i. e., by 
means of a disciplined army—and can, there 
fore, on no account leave the reduction of 
that force (and consequently of their own 
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power) to the casual inclination of private 
people, especially because nobody likes to 
kill or to be killed, and should they tolerate 
such refusals the great majority of people 
would probably prefer to do other work in- 
stead of being soldiers. So that as soon as 
people were permitted to refuse army serv- 
ice, and do work instead, there would soon 
be so many laborers that there would not be 
soldiers enough to make the workers. work. 

Liberals, entangled in their much talking, 
Socialists, and other so-called advanced peo- 
ple, may think that their speeches in Parlia- 
ment and at meetings, their unions, strikes, 
and pamphlets, are of great importance; 
while the refusals of military service by pri- 
vate individuals are unimportant occurrences 
not worthy of attention. The Governments, 
however, know Very well what is important 
to them and what is not. And the Govern- 
ments readily allow all sorts of Liberal and 
Radical speeches in Reichstags, as well as 
workmen’s associations and Socialist demon- 
strations, and they even pretend to sympa- 
thize with these things themselves, knowing 
that they are of great use to them in divert- 
ing people’s attention from the great and 
only means of emancipation. But Govern- 
ments never openly tolerate refusals of mil- 
itary service, or refusals of war taxes, which 
are the same thing, because they know that 
such refusals expose the fraud of Govern- 
ments and strike at the root of their power. 

As long as Governments continue to rule 
their people by force, and continue to desire 

{as now to obtain new possessions (Philip- 
pines, Port Arthur, etc.), and to retain what 
they already possess (Poland, Alsace, India, 
Algeria, etc.), so long will they not volun- 
tarily decrease their armies, but will, on the 
contrary, continue to increase them. 

It was recently reported that an American 
regiment refused to go to Iloilo. The news 
was given as something astonishing. But 
the really astonishing thing is that such 
things do not occur continually. How could 
all those Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians and Americans who have fought in 
recent times, set off to kill men of another 
country at the whim of strangers, whom in 
most cases they did not respect, and sub- 
mit themselves to sufferings and death? 

It seems plain and natural that all these 
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men should recollect themselves, if not when 
they are enlisted as soldiers, then at the last 
moment when they are being led against the 
enemy, and should stop, fling away their 
weapons, and call to their opponents to do 
the same, 

It seems so plain and natural that every 
one should do this, and if they do not do so 
it is only because they believe in the Gov- 
ernments that assure them that all the bur- 
dens people bear for war are laid upon them 
for their own good. With amazing effront- 
ery, all Governments have always de- 
clared, and still go on declaring, that 
all the preparations for war, and even 
the very wars themselves, that they under- 
take, are necessary to preserve peace. In 
this sphere of hypocrisy and deception a 
fresh step is being made now, consisting in 
this: That the very Governments for whose 
support the armies and the wars are essen- 
tial, pretend that they are concerned to dis- 
cover means to diminish the armies and to 
abolish war. The Governments wish to per- 
suade the peoples that there is no need for 
private individuals to trouble about freeing 
themselves from wars; the Governments 
themselves, at their conferences, will ar- 
range first to reduce and presently quite to 
abolish armies. But this is untrue. 

Armies can be reduced and abolished only 
in opposition to the will, but never by the 
will, of Governments. 

Armies will only be diminished and abol- 
ished when people cease to trust Govern- 
ments, and themselves seek salvation from 
the miseries that oppress them, and seek 
safety, not by the complicated and delicate 
combinations of diplomats, but in the sim- 
ple fulfilment of that law, binding upon 
every man, inscribed in all religious teach- 
ings, and present in every heart, not to do 
to others what you wish them not to do to 
you—above all, not to slay your neighbors. 

Armies will first diminish, and then disap- 
pear, only when public opinion brands with 
contempt those who, whether from fear or 
for advantage, sell their liberty and enter the 
ranks of those murderers called soldiers; 
and when the men’ now ignored and even 
blamed—who, in despite of all the persecu- 
tion and suffering they have borne have re- 
fused to yield the control of their actions 
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into the hands of others, and become the 
tools of murder—are recognized by public 
opinion to be the foremost champions and 
benefactors of mankind. Only then will 
armies first diminish and then quite disap- 
pear, and a new era in the life of mankind 
will commence. And that time is near. 
And that is why I think that the refusals 
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to serve in the army are facts of immense 
importance, and that they will emancipate 
mankind from the miseries of war. But the 
opinion that the Conference may conduce to- 
ward this is quite an error. The Conference 
can only divert people’s eyes from the sole 
path leading to safety and to liberty. 


Yasnata Portana, Russia. 


[Nore.—Mr. Aylmer Maude, the translator of the above article, is the Englishman who was recently in. this 
country superintending the removal of the Duukhobors from Russia to Canada. He says: 

“ A number of Swedish gentlemen addressed a letter to Tolstoi concerning the Czar’s Peace Conference, in 
reply to which he wrote them a letter, an English translation of which appeared in the Daily Chronicle last 


February. 


*Tolstoi is always most careful in the arrangement of the thoughts he puts before the world. His works 
are written over and over again before they are published. On this occasion after he had dispatched the letter, 
he felt that the manner in which he had expressed his opinion was not satisfactory. 

‘** A somewhat amended version appeared in the New Order for March. but eventually Tolstoi thoroughly 
rewrote the article in such a way that the whole letter was recast in a fresh form, and hardly a paragraph 


of the original remained unaltered. 


‘* The publication of this final version has been delayed in order to obtain as much publicity as possible by 
issuing it simultaneously in different languages.’”—Ep. INDEPENDENT. ] 


A Walk in the Fields. 


By John Burroughs. 


LET us go and walk in the fields. It is the 
middle of a very early March—a March that 
has in some way cut out April and got in its 
place. 

I knew an Irish laborer, who during his 
last illness thought, when spring came, if 
he could walk in the fields he would get well. 
I have observed that farmers when har- 
assed by trouble, or weighed down by grief, 
are often wont,to go and walk alone in the 
fields. They find dumb sympathy and com- 
panionship there. I knew a farmer who, 
after the death of his only son, would fre- 
quently get up in the middle of the night 
and go and walk in his fields. It was said 
that he had been harsh and unjust to his son, 
and during the last day the latter had 
worked and when the fatal illness was com- 
ing upon him, the father had severely up- 
braided him because he left his task and sat 
for a while under the fence. One can fancy 
him going to this very spot in his midnight 
wanderings, and standing in mute agony 
where the cruel words had been spoken, or 
throwing himself upon the ground, plead- 
ing in vain at the door of the irrevocable 


past. hat door never opens again, plead 
we till our hearts break. 

A farmer’s fields become in time almost a 
part of himself, his life history is written all 
over them; virtue has gone out of himself 
into them; he has fertilized them with the 
sweat of his brow; he knows the look and 
the quality of each one; this one he reclaimed 
from the wilderness when he came on the 
farm as a young man; he sowed rye among 
the stumps and scratched it in with a thorn 
brush; as the years went by he saw the 
stumps slowly decay; he would send his 
boys to set fire to them in the dry spring 
weather; now it is one of his smoothest, finest 
meadows; this one was once a rough pasture, 
he pried up or blasted out the rocks, and 
with his oxen drew them into a line along 
the border of the woods, and with stone 
picked or dug from the surface built upon 
them a solid four-foot wall; now the mowing 
machine runs evenly where once the cattle 
grazed with difficulty. 

I was a boy when that field was cleaned 
up. I took a hand—a boy’s hand—in. I 
helped pick up the loose stone which we 








drew upon a stone-boat shod with great 
poles. It was back-aching work, and it soon 
wore the skin thin on the ends of the fingers. 
How the crickets and ants and beetles would 
rush about when we uncovered them! They 
no doubt looked upon the stone that shel- 
tered them as an old institution that we had 
no right to remove. No right, my little folk, 
only the might of the stronger. Sometimes 
a flat stone would prove the roof of a mouse 
nest—a blinking, bead-eyed, meadow mouse. 
What consternation would seize him, too, as 
he would rush off along the little. round 
beaten ways under the dry grass and weeds! 
Many of the large boulders were deeply im- 
bedded in the soil, and only stuck their noses 
‘or heads, so to speak, up through the turf. 
These we would first tackle with the big 
lever, a long dry iron wood pole, as heavy 
as one could handle. With the end of this 
thrust under the end or edge of a boulder, 
and resting upon a stone for a fulcrum, we 
would begin the assault. Inch by inch the 
turf-bound rock would yield. Sometimes 
the lever would slip its hold and come down 
‘upon our heads if we were not watchful. As 
the rock yielded the lever required more 
bait, as the farmer calls it, an addition to the 
fulcrum. After the rock was raised suffi- 
ciently, we would prop it up with stones, ar- 
range a skid or skids under it—green beech 
poles cut in the woods—wrap a chain around 
it, and hitch the oxen to it, directing them to 
the right or left to turn the boulder out of its 
bed and place it on the surface of the ground. 
When this was accomplished then came the 
dead straight pull to the line of the fence. 
An old experienced ox team know what is 
before them, or rather behind them; they 
have felt the boulder and sized it up. At the 
word and the crack of the whip they bend 
their heads and throw their weight upon the 
yoke. Now the hickory bows settle into their 
shoulders, they kink their tails, hump their 
backs, their sharp hoofs cut the turf, and the 
great inert mass moves. Tearing up the sod, 
grinding over stones, the shouts of the ex- 
cited driver urging them on, away they go 
toward the line. The peculiar and agreeable 
odor of burnt and ground stone arises from 
the rear. Only a few yards at a time; how 
the oxen puff as they halt to take breath and 
lap their tongues out over their moist 
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muzzles! Then they bend to the work again, 
the muscular effort reaching their very tails. 
Thus the work goes on for several days or a 
week, till the row of bottom rocks is com- 
plete. If there are others remaining in the 
field then the row is doubled up till the land 
is cleaned. 

What a torn and wounded appearance that 
section of ground presents, its surface every- 
where marked with red stripes or bands, 
each ending in or starting from a large and 
deep red cavity in-the sward! But soon the 
plough will come, equalizing and obliterating 
and writing another history upon the page. 

There is something to me peculiarly inter- 
esting in a stone wall—a kind of rude human 
expression to’ them, suggesting the face of 
the old farmer himself. How they climb the 
hills and sweep through the valleys. They 
decay not, yet they grow old and decrepit, 
little by little they lose their precision and 
firmness, they stagger, then fall. In a still 
early spring morning or April twilight one 
often hears a rattle of stones in a distant 
field; some bit of old wall is falling. The 
life time of the best of them is rarely three 
score and ten. The other day, along the 
highway, I saw an old man relaying a 
dilapidated stone wall. ‘ Fifty-three years 
ago,” he said, “I laid this wall. When it is 
laid again I sha’n’t have the job.” It is rarely 
now that one sees a new wall going up. The 
fences have all been built, and the farmer 
has only to keep them in repair. 

When you build a field or a highway wall 
do not make the top of it level across the 
little hollows; let it bend to the uneven sur- 
face, let it look flexible and alive. A founda- 
tion wall, with its horizontal lines, looks stiff 
and formal, but a wall that undulates along 
like a live thing pleases the eye. 

When I was a boy upon the old farm my° 
father always “laid out” to build forty or 
fifty rods of new wall, or rebuild as many 
rods of old wall, each spring. It is true hus- 
bandry, to fence your field with the stones 
that encumber it, to utilize obstacles. The 
walls upon the old farm of which I am think- 
ing have each a history. This one, along the 
lower side of the road, ‘was built in ’46. I 
remember the man who laid it. 

I even remember something of the com- 
plexion of the May days when the work was 
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going on. It was built from a still older 
wall, and new material added. It leans and 
staggers in places now like an old man, but 
it is still a substantial fence. This one upon 
the upper side of the road, father told me he 
built the year he came upon the farm, which 
was in ’28. He paid twenty cents a rod for 
having it laid to a man whose grandchildren 
are now gray-haired men. The wall has a 
rock foundation, and it still holds its course 
without much wavering. 

The more padding there is in a stone wall 






TRERE are always compensations! One of 
them, just now, to the American woman who 
has been struggling for suffrage, must be 
that, not being a voter, she is in no sense re- 
sponsible to God or man for any shortcom- 
ings in the management of her town or State 
or country. 

She is not one of the Common Council who 
are forcing Philadelphia to drink the drain- 
age of cemeteries and cesspools until the peo- 
ple are dying like poisoned sheep daily. 

It was not women who mismanaged the 
Cuban campaign or quartered the troops in 
malarious swamps at home, or who fed ty- 
phoid patients on rancid bacon and putrid 
meat. 7 

Nor is it women who are now frantically 
struggling to cover up these things in full 
sight of the public, in mortal terror lest the 
exposure may count against them in the cam- 
paign next year. 

Of course it is probable that if we women 
had political responsibility we should be just 
as venal, as incapable and as shamelessly 
greedy of money and place as the men who 
have so disgraced the country. But, happily, 
we do not have it, ‘and the woman who has 
cried out for it most loudly must be thanking 
God to-day that she can ‘wash her hands in 
innocency of these recent doings. 

Still, even the women who, for reasons 
which seem sufficient to themselves, do not 
wish for the right of suffrage, have eyes to 
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Two “Servants of the Republic.” 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


the less enduring it is. Let your stone reach 
clean through. A smooth face will not save 
it; a loose and cobbly interior will be its ruin. 
Let there be a broad foundation, let the 
parts be well bound together, let the joints 
be carefully broken, and, above all, let its 
hight not be too great for its width. If it is 
too high it will topple over; if its interior is 
defective it will.spread and collapse. Time 
searches out its every weakness, and re- 
spects only good material and good work- 
manship. 

West Park, N. Y. 


observe the events passing around them and 
feel a certain curiosity as to their signifi- 
cance. : 

For instance, I should like to tell the men 
and women behind THE INDEPENDENT of one 
or two incidents which have come under my 
own notice—trifling, isolated facts, but facts 
which represent the conditions of life in mul- 
titudes of homes in this country. Every de- 
tail except the names is true. 

Priscilla Todd is one of those lean, gaunt 
American women who work their lives out 
to support some man—husband or son. The 
man in this case was Priscilla’s husband, a 
huge, lazy creature who had spent sixty-five: 
years. in successfully shirking every kind of 
work. The Todds lived in a Northern coast 
village. 

One day a few years ago the wife of one 
of the principal men in it came to me. “ We 
are trying to get a pension for Sam Todd,” 
she said. ‘“ Civil War, you know. His rheu- 
matism is the disability.” 

“JT did not know that he had been in the 
war,” I said with surprise, for Sam was not 
the stuff out of which heroes are made. 

“ He got the rheumatism last year, out fish- 
ing,’ she answered, evasively. 

‘Was he in the Union army?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“In the navy, then?” 

“N-no. But poor Priscilla has carried that 
man for forty years, and it does seem as if 
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‘twas time that the Gov’ment was taking a 
hand.” ’ 

I felt the force of this, for I had a great re- 
gard for Priscilla,.but I ventured to say: 

“If he was not in either the army or navy, 
what claim-—?” 

“Well, Sam was on a ship durin’ the war— 
coast steamer carryin’ produce for private 
parties from. Jersey to New York.” 

“Was it in any engagement?” 

“Oh, dear, no. Sam shoveled coal. The 
difficulty is he can’t for his life remember 


the name of the boat or the captain. I’m _ 


afraid that will make trouble. But if our 
Congressman will give the thing a push it 
would be all right. I think he will do it, for 
it would be a popular. move in the village, 
and his next election is by no means sure. 
Nobody can deny that Sam has lost the use 
of 4fis legs, war or no war. And it would be 
such a great thing for Priscilla !” 

The plan seemed absurd to me. But I had 
not counted on the zeal of Congressmen 
whose seats were doubtful or the beneficence 
of a Government which must make its own 
calling and election sure every four years. 

We went home that week, the summer be- 
ing over. When we came back next year the 
humble Todd cabin had grown into a com- 
fortable house with the modern pillars, bay- 
windows and gothic roof in which the soul 
of the American villager rejoices. 

We were told that the Congressman “ had 
tipped the wink” to the Commissioner, and 
Sam was granted his full claim with back 
pay for twenty-nine years. 

He draws his pension regularly now, ‘ hav- 
ing lost the use of both legs in the service of 
his country,” and his townsmen, knowing 
how lavish the Government is elsewhere and 
how much Priscilla deserves that somebody 
should “ lend a hand,” shrug their shoulders, 
laugh, and say nothing. 

Why should they say anything? In the 
same county are pensioners who were boun- 
ty-jumpers, others who were drafted and 
who sent substitutes, still others who, being 
drafted, escaped by pleading incurable ail- 
ments. None of these men ever saw a day’s 
service or came in sight of a battle-field. 

There are widows still under age, young 
girls who have married old men on the verge 
of the grave in order that they may feed at 
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the public crib for the rest of their lives; 
and there are even deserters who turned 
their backs on the flag and fled at the first 
sound of a gun. 

These classes are duplicated by the tens of 
thousands in every State of the North. In 
one year 4,851 pensioners whose claims were 
frauds too flagrant to be hidden were 
dropped from the rolls, but the next year 
they were restored by our paternal Govern- 
ment. « 

There is no need for me to say anything 
more on this point. Every reader knows a 
Sam Todd in his own town and knows what 
“a tip of a wink” from a Congressman, un- 
easy about his coming election, to a Commis- 
sioner anxious to get the votes of “the 
boys ” into his party, has done for that same 
Todd. That is enough. 

Again; for thirty-four years the same post- 
man served a large route in the city of X——. 
He was quick-witted, honest as steel, and 
proud of his work ‘for his country.” For it 
was not White in the big house nor Black in 
the garret that the old man meant to serve 
every day when he brought them their let- 
ters in storm or shine, punctual to the min- 
ute; it was Uncle Sam, that unseen, benig- 
nant, glorious master for whom he worked. 
Nothing could be droller or finer than the 
pride with which the lean little man would 
thrust aside troublesome boys. 

“It is the United States mail. 
the Government !” 

So competent and faithful was he that no 
matter what party was in power he kept his 
place. New men came and went on other 
routes, but our old friend stayed with 
us. He knew every member of every family 
on the round, saw the babies grow into men 
and women, marry and have children of their 
own. If one of the household went abroad 
he would almost run to bring us the first let- 
ter, and then go smiling and happy with the 
good news upon his way. Or if death came 
to any of “his people” it hurt the old man 
as tho he had lost one of his blood. He would 
not take time to go to the funeral—“I serve 
the Government,” he would say—but he 
would bring a flower or bit of green out of 
his own little garden and lay it beside his old 
friend, and go away with tears in his eyes. 

He was an exceptionally strong man; the 
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outdoor life had made him lean and tough 
and hardy as a knotted pine. But in a heavy 
Show storm three years ago, when many 
young men on the force refused to go out on 
their beats, he ploughed for hours through 
the heavy drifts, delivering his letters. After 
that came pneumonia .and a long _ illness; 
then he took up work again and kept at it 
until in the excessive heats of September, 
’98, he fell exhausted and was carried home, 
never to return to his route again. . 

He had been a thrifty, sober man and had 
saved enough to build a little house, so that 
now with his old wife, who was paralyzed, 
he has a roof under which he can die. But 
if it were not for the kindness of strangers 
he would die in absolute want. 

Is this just? 

Does not this man, who was a loyal serv- 
ant of his country for forty years and who 
literally gave his life to her service, deserve 
a pension as much as any other soldier? 

A civil pension list! 

I can hear the cry of horror. 


PERCHANCE the spirit, freed from fleshen chains, 
‘May doff its cerements and escape the tomb; © 
Perchance may wander while all time remains, 
Wearily waiting for the day of doom, 
Released by death from all its earthly throes— 
Who knows? 


Perchance the disembodied spirit may 
Come back among the scenes of care and 
strife, 
To Jearn how useless was its former way, 
How little were the greatest things of life; 
How very petty were its many woes— 
Who knows? 





Who Knows? 


By Thomas Dunn English. 


Yes. If pensions are paid at all, let them 
be given to the men who have lost limb or 
health or the ability to work in the military 
or Civil service of the republic, and ‘to such 
men only. 

Our paternal Government is supporting to- 
day an army of men who went through the 
Civil War without a hurt or a scratch, be- 
sides legions of Sam Todds and other kin- 
dred frauds. 

More than one-third of the revenue of the 
country already goes to its pension list. 

So wide is the paternal sympathy of the 
Government that three millions will be given 
to the Cuban soldiers for fighting (or not 
fighting) their own battles before our inter- 
ference in the matter. 

Women as well as men are taxed to sup- 
port the Todds and the Cubans and the other 
legions of paupers; and they cannot but won- 
der why other men, who have given their 
strength and life to their country, are left to 
die in want. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 






Perchance the spirit, when the life is o’er, 
May sink in apathy so long and deep, 
Of earth and heaven, or hell to know no more, 

Till the last trump shall rouse it from its 
sleep, 
Unconscious while life’s current steadily flows— 
Who knows? 


Ah! if the spirit may at times return 
And gaze around with immaterial eyes, 
Or sightless, senseless, nothing new may learn 
Until the day for judgment shall arise 
Seek not to learn; in God your trust repose— 
He knows. 


Newark, N, J. 








The Possibilities of Invention. 
By Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 


TnE application of science to the arts of 
life during the past fifty years has led to 
results so surprising that we are apt to look 
upon almost any claim made by an in- 
ventor as possible. When scientific men main- 
tain that certain things cannot be done, or at 
least cannot be done in the way proposed, 
the public is very apt to receive their words 
with impatience. Have not things apparent- 
ly impossible been done in the past? Why 
then should they not be done in the future? 
When the public entertains such a feeling as 
this it may be useful to point out that, after 
all, the great inventions of the age have 
proceeded on rather narrow lines, and have 
been in strict accord with scientific discov- 
eries. 

The public sometimes forgets a very neces- 
sary distinction between the scientific in- 
vestigator and the inventor. These two pro- 
fessions, though often confused, are really 


quite distinct. The investigator properly so 
called is concerned solely with the laws of 
nature, and the consequences of the infinite 
variety of conditions under which these 
laws operate. All he aims at is to predict 
the result of every possible experiment, to 
show how the course of nature goes on un- 


der all circumstances. The increase of 
knowledge is the goal from which he must 
never turn his eyes. Experience shows that 
if he seeks to make the acquisition of knowl- 
edge subordinate to money making he will 
fail in pursuing science with that singleness 
of purpose necessary to success. Perhaps 
we ought rather to say that the really suc- 
cessful man of science must be too much 
absorbed, in his work to think of devoting 
his time to new inventions. 

The inventor is one who, having mastered 
the laws discovered by the man of science, 
shows how they may be applied to a useful 
purpose. It is not at all necessary that he 
should be an investigator. So far as the 
writer is aware Edison, perhaps the greatest 
inventor of our time, never published a scien- 
tific paper, and never attempted to add to 


our knowledge of electricity or any other 
agent. He wisely chose the functions to 
which he was best adapted. He mastered 
the laws of-electricity as thoroughly as any 
one before him had ever done. Then he used 
his great genius in showing how they could 
be applied to useful purposes. The really 
great and useful inventors of our times are 
men, who, like him, are thoroughly conver- 
sant with the laws of nature, and apply nat- 
ural processes to the gaining of useful 
ends. The visionary paradoxers and specu- 
lators, the perpetual-motion men, the circle- 
squarers and a crowd of others who try ta 
impose on the public with claims of great 
discoveries and inventions are of an entirely 
different class. How these classes are to be 
distinguished may be shown by some exam- 
ples which have at various times come 
within the writer’s knowledge. 

A few years ago public attention was 
widely called to certain men who claimed 
that they could produce rain. Some, includ- 
ing the better class, proposed to do it by 
making a great noise, especially by explod- 
ing bombs in the air. One of them went so 
far as to write a book proving that rains fol- 
lowed great battles. The mode of proof was 
very simple. After nearly every great bat- 
tle it had rained somewhere, either in the 
neighborhod where the battle was fought or. 
some other part of the continent. Battles 
after which no rain was recorded were con- 
veniently left out of the discussion. The 
reader was not expected to consider that it 
is raining somewhere on every continent 
nearly all the time, and that, if the combat- 
ants wished to do so, they could not well fix 
on a time for the battle when it was not 
going to rain somewhere within a very few 
hours. That this theory met with anything 
but ridicule was due solely to lack of knowl- 
edge of atmospheric motions. To one who 
knew that the rain which falls on us to-day 
comes from a moving mass of air weighing 
thousandsof millions of tons which yesterday 
might have been hundreds of miles away, 
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the idea that gteat atniospheric currents 
could be set in motion and brought to a par- 
ticular spot by firing bombs would seem to 
be as absurd as that of opening a cannonade 
from Governor’s Island to bring the Gulf 
Stream in shore to warm up New York 
Harbor. And yet so little appreciation had 
the public of this fact that a large appro- 
priation was gotten from Congress to send 
an expedition down to Texas, there to pro- 
duce rain in the dry season by exploding 
dynamite bombs. 

On another occasion an inventor appeared 
at the Navy Department with a proposal for 
a new engine which was to utilize nearly 
all the power generated by the burning of 
coal, instead of wasting eight or nine parts 
out of ten, as every steam engine must do. 
‘Such a result could not have been otherwise 
‘than tempting, and the claims put forth 
‘seemed very plausible to one who did not 
add to a knowledge of steam enginery that 
common sense appreciation of new condi- 
itions which scientific attainments do not al- 
ways bring. The inventor came armed with 
‘an indorsement from one of the most emi- 
nent naval engineers. The logical result of 
his theory was that it was possible to run an 
engine with the heat of the ocean and thus 
get along without any coal. The eminent 
engineer indorsed this plan and showed what 
splendid results for our decaying commerce 
would follow when this result was reached. 
Very naturally the Secretary of the Navy 
was much concerned lest the invention 
should not get a complete trial, and it is said 
that the engine was actually put in opera- 
tion at the Washington Navy Yard. 

Now, the fact is that the proposed engine 
had really nothing new about it in principle. 
It was to all intents and purposes a common 
engine in which ammonia was used instead 
of water. The idea was so old-fashioned as 
_ to be worn out. Time and again it had been 
shown that no advantage was to be gained 
in such a way. Of course there were differ- 
ences of detail; quite likely a number of new 
features were introduced into this ammonia 
engine. The difficulty was to discriminate 
between the new features of the engine, 
which did not in any way affect the princi- 
ple, and the subversion of a law of nature. 
The inventor did not pretend to have discov- 
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ered any new law or to have gotten any tieW 
appliance. He had merely altered the form 
of the engine. He was allowed to run it for 
a short time, and then he and his machine 
passed into oblivion. 

At the present time the public is much in- 
terested over the question whether aerial 
navigation is possible. Can science answer 
this question? In an absolute way it can- 
not. The best it can do is to point out cer- 
tain limitations of the idea which can be 
removed only by the discovery of some rad- 
ically new law or by the production of arti- 
ficial conditions of which we up to the pres- 
ent time have no conception. Abstractly there 
is no known reason why a man should not 
make artificial wings by which he could fly 
as rapidly as a bird. The difficulty lies in 
giving to matter such a combination of 
strength and lightness that the desired appa- 
ratus can be made, and in inventing methods 
by which its motion can be controlled. By 
no process can we make a pound of steel 
weigh less than a pound and by no 
process can we give it more than a defi- 
nite strength and stiffness. We can dimin- 
ish friction but we cannot avoid it alto- 
gether. We do not know how light an en- 
gine may possibly be constructed. Give our 
inventors plenty of time and perhaps they 
will be able to fly. Discover some way of 
avoiding the law of gravitation or some sys- 
tem of electrical propulsion by which bodies 
will be held above the earth as the great 
masses of hydrogen thrown out by the sun 
are held above that luminary, and the proj- 
ect may be a brilliant success. If this result 
is reached it will be by the scientific inves- 
tigator and not by the inventor. 

Granting the possibility of aerial naviga- 
tion the question whether it will be a com- 
mercial success or a mere curiosity is a 
difficult one. It is to be decided by the prac- 
tical man of business. In considering prac- 
ticability we are not to overlook the extreme 
cheapness of steam transportation in our 
times. It is difficult to see that air can have 
any great advantages over the ocean as a 
vehicle to sustain goods in transportation. 
At first sight this statement may seem sur- 
prising. Does it not take ten days and a 
large amount of coal to carry a cargo of 
goods from New York to Liverpool? Might 
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not the saving be very great if they could 
be carried in one or two days through the 
air? We are not prepared to admit that the 
saving could, under any circumstances, be 
very material. The cost of catrying a pair 


of boots.from New York to Liverpool is now 
less than that of carrying them from a 
store to the home of a purchaser in the 
same city..If we calculate what an ex- 
tent of wing surface would, under any cir- 
cumstances, be required to support a weight 
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of one ton in the air, we shall see the hope- 
lessness of the idea that five thousand tons 
can be transported from New York to Liver- 
pool cheaper than it can iow be doné. The 
man of the future who is able to spend a 
small fortune on a flying machine may pos- 
sibly enjoy the luxury of flying from place 
to place. But he will not carry much bag- 
gage with him until some new law of nature 
is discovered. 
Wasuincton, D C 


The Ethics of the Novel. 


By Margaret Deland. 


I THINK we shall all agree that a novel, to 
be of any value whatever, must be true to 
life; and afterward, so far as may be ar- 
tistic and not photographic, true to living. 
And granting that it fulfils these conditions, 
it seems to me’that the first thing which the 
entertainment that we derive from the novel 
may do for us is to arouse the imagination 
in certain emotions which may be moral, or 
esthetic. 
range of feelings—from Lear’s ‘‘ Nonsense 
Rhymes” to Pater’s ‘“ Marius.’) They 
cover éverything, because the esthetic im- 
agination implies the comprehension of Art 
and Nature; and the moral imagination, the 
apprehension of God and man. It is of this 
last that I wish especially to speak. The 
moral imagination is the root of sympathy; 
and sympathy implies the ability to go be- 
hind actions and see motives—in other 
words, to make allowance. I suppose there 
can be no doubt that this world would be a 
good deal happier place if we only could 
stay these swift, relentless, righteous judg- 
ments of ours upon other people’s actions; 
if we would only make allowance for hu- 
man nature; if we could stop to imagine how 
it would be for us if we stood in the sinner’s 
place, or in the fool’s place. A novel which 
reveals motives and excites sympathy, helps 
us to do this. And it is here, to my mind, 
that we realize the possibilities of the novel’s 
entertainment a8 a means to a better “ un- 
derstanding of existing social conditions.” 


(I think these two words cover the. 


What this emotion of sympathy may be in 
our individual lives we can at least surmise, 
when we remember what it was in a whole 
nation, in the days when people read “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ”’—think what it was—that leap 
of a nation’s blood! that terrible indigna- 
tion, that heartbreaking pity, that fierce 
purpose which Mrs. Stowe’s book awoke in 
the North. Perhaps it is not fair to quote 
such an epoch making book—there are many 
minor instances which occur to us all. Dick- 
ens’s pictures of the dreary Christmases of 
the poor—yes, I know Dickens is senti- 
mental, I know it is the fashion to sneer at 
him, but all the same, in spite of sentimen- 
tality, he makes us know the impulse of 
pity; in other words, he rouses the moral 
imagination. On the other hand, the vision 
of the power of evil may smite us into a de> 
sire for righteousness. The story of moral 
disintegration in “Anna Karenina” tears 
away the pleasant veil of selfishness, and 
displays the easy, hidden road to hell. Or 
who can read that wonderful book, as whole- 
some and as true as sunshine and the west 
wind-—“* The Bonnie Brier Bush’’—and not 
take heart to believe in human nature? Or 
“The Newcomes,’’ and not be stirred to 
quick and passionate appreciation of tender- 
ness and patience and honor? Or all of 
Scott, sound, sane, glowing with life and 
humor and goodness, and not believe that on 
the whole the old world is a pretty good 
place? Or “ The Three Guardsmen,” and all 
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that wonderful train of vigorous and manly 
books, every one of them striking true to 
courage and honor and superb and generous 
self sacrifice, without a fuller heart beat, 
and at least an impulse to be done with this 
everlasting coddling of our precious bodies ! 
There is another thing which I think can- 
not be overlooked as a result of the rousing 
of the moral imagination—I mean the ex- 
ploitation of duty. Heroism is very fine, and 
certainly some of the books I have named 
are splendid spurs to the heroic; but, after 
all, when you come to think of it, there are 
few of us who have the chance to be heroic. 
Opportunity does not offer; we are not asked, 
nowadays, to go to the stake, for a principle; 
it is hardly worth while to be ecstatic with 
a toothache. No--we may not be heroic, but 
we can be good! We can all of us think of 
novels that have made us feel that; novels 
which, in a subtle and delicate way, without 
ever saying so in so many words, have made 
us feel the value of what I might call the 
commonplace, have taught us the possibili- 
ties which come to us from the drill and 
pressure and discipline of every day living. 
I don’t know how it is with young people 
now; perhaps they have grown wiser than 
young people were in my day; but I remem- 
ber very well how, when I was young, E 
used to sigh for the opportunity to be heroic ! 
I felt that all I needed to make me tran- 
scendantly good was opportunity; if only a 
kind, or rather an unkind, fate would be so 
obliging as to make my family penniless, 
I would go out.to work as never girl worked 
before; or, if the house would only burn 
down (oh, how often I have lain awake to 
wish that the house would burn down!) I 
would risk my life, I would risk twenty 
lives, to save my family! How I pictured 
myself, rushing into the flames, and emerg- 
ing with my father and mother, one in each 
hand, and then returning to save the parrot ! 
Such chances as these seemed to me to be 
the things which educated and developed. 
One has to grow older to know that 
“The trivial road, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves—a road, 
To lead us daily nearer God!” 
The novel has made noble use of this oppor- 
tunity. 
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The strong, lovable men and women of 
fiction, who never did anything remarkable, 
but who did their duty, occur to all of us. 

What such records of what has been called 
a commonplace goodness can do, is strik- 
ingly illustrated in “ The Heir of Redcliffe.” 
Of course it is sentimental, and so gro- 
tesquely unlike the fiction of to-day that one 
smiles involuntarily at its name. But in 
spite of that, the simple story of good and 
simple people has been of immense value in 
the world; it only tells how a hot-tempered, 
good-natured young fellow got the better of | 
his temper; yet when, some time ago, the 
author of “The Heir of Redcliffe” sent out 
an appeal that any person who had been 
helped by her book should send a contribu- 
tion toward the building of a college in 
memory of Keble—contributions poured in 
from the north and south and east and west 
—Australia and India, France and the Cape 
of Good Hope, South America and Minne. 
sota—in it came, pounds and pennies, doilars 
and cents—and the college was built. This, 
it seems to me, shows what a true, hopeful, 
loving record of the commonplace can do. 
As I remember it, there is nothing striking 
or extraordinary in the book—no unfaithful 
wives, no ridiculous and morbid fanatics— 
no transcendant goodness; the happenings 
might have come to any of us; but what in- 
spiration to daily living! Books- which 
show us the honest commonplace of life 
show also its beauty, just as sometimes we 
look at dear and common flowers, the dande- 
lion, perhaps, or some humbler weed, and, 
lo! we know it is the perfection of God! 
It is as beautiful—in its way—as an orchid 
—and how much more lovable. A book 
which shows us the beauty and dignity of 
life is always simple. Think of Homer! 
Is there any more perfect union of great- 
ness with simplicity than Homer? The 
Odyssey seems to me like looking on some 
summer morning, through clear and limpid 
air, at a solemn mountain peak, towering 
up, vast and still, covered with its mantle 
of woods and pastures and crowned with 
shining snow; but the herds are fed on its 
breast, and household fires are lighted about 
its feet. Reading it is lifting up our eyes 
unto the hills from whence cometh our. help. 
Indeed, the message of the great books al- 
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ways seems to me to be that life will be 
simple in proportion as it is deep and high; 
over and over they bid us get a true sense of 
proportion in regard to what is essential 
and not essential; they declare that the 
things which endure are the things that 
really count; and in saying this they make 
for happiness; and to make people happy is, 
generally, I have noticed, to make them 
good. Be happy and you will be good, is an 
admirable precept. The things that endure 
are the things that are important; and what 
are the things that endure? They are not 
the matters about which we often worry 
ourselves—our dress, our poverty, our dis- 
comforts. 

“Tf the man riding yonder looks a speck, 

The town an anthill, that is but the trick 

Of our perspective :— 

I hold my hand up, so, before my face— 

It blots ten miles of country, and a town. 

This little lying lens that twists the rays, 

So cheats the brain that my house, my affairs, 
My hunger, or my happiness, my ache, 

And my religion, fill immensity ! 

Yours merely dot the landscape, casually. 

*Tis well God does not measure a man’s worth 
By the image on his neighbor’s retina! ” 

The. great books of the world, being true, 
help to correct this false perspective by in- 
sisting that only the things that endure are 
finally important; and the things that endure 
are three strong, simple, organic things. 
Human love, human courage, human char- 
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acter; when you come to think of it, all the 
great novels are built on the appreciation of 
these three things, and that is why they 
make for happiness, for such appreciation 
does make one look so much more widely 
at life that one is ashamed to be unhappy 
over—well, say cooks! I remember once 
hearing a woman, who had just gained 
some apprehension of what the great, pas- 
sionate throb of human living meant, say, 
“Oh, what does it matter if my front door 
steps are not painted !” 
Stevenson puts this duty of being happy 
in wonderful and ringing words: 
“Tf I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

Tf I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 

If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning skies, 

Books and my food, and summer rain, 

Knocked on my sullen heart in vain, 

Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 

And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Yiord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before the spirit die— 

A piercing pain, : killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in!” 
I seem to have gone far away from novels, 
but I only wanted to say that one thing 
which the great novels accomplish by rous- 
ing the moral imagination is the insistence 
upon happiness and upon the opportunities 
of plain, every-day life. 


Boston, Mass. 


Should Die. 


By Henry C. Vedder, D.D., 


ProFessor OF CHuRCH History 1n Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE eyes.of the world are fixed to-day 
upon the aged man in the Vatican, who 
seems so near death’s door and yet holds on 
to life so tenaciously. Many fear that he is 
on his death-bed at last, and some are per- 
haps apprehensive that he will recover, but 
all are asking, anxiously or curiously, What 
next? In a sense, one never knows what 
will happen when a Pope dies; in another 
sense we know exactly what will happen. 
The element of contingency relates, of 


course, to the question of succession. Ex- 
perience shows that it is impossible to fore- 
cast the action of the Cardinals when they 
go into conclave for the election of a Pope. 
The only thing that may not be fairly ex- 
pected to occur is that which everybody. ex- 
pects. But within certain limits we may be 
certain just what will occur when the Pope 
breathes his last. There is a curious cere- 
monial to be observed, that has been cen- 
turies in growing into its present proportions, 
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and has now become an elaborate code of 
rules that are usually followed with great 
scrupulosity. 

A part of the procedure is the definite law 
of the Church. The scholarly or the curious 
will find this beginning with the constitution 
“In eligendis”” of Pius IV, October 1st, 1562, 
and the “ #ierni Patris”’ of Gregory XIV, 
November 15th, 1621, both of which were 
summarized and extended by the latter Pon- 
tiff in his bull, “ Decet Romanum Pontificem,” 
March 12th, 1622. This was afterwards sup- 
plemented by Clement XII in his constitu- 
tion, “ Apostolatus officium,”’ October .14th, 
1732. The fundamental rules are laid down 
in these documents. But besides these def- 
inite rules, which may well be called the 
statute law of the Church, there is a com- 
mon law also, a customary procedure that 
has supplemented the formal Papal legisla- 
tion and ordains that certain things be done. 
Many of these customs are very ancient, and 
the origin and significance of some of them 
are not clearly understood even by Roman 
archeological authorities. In the following 
account no attempt is made to discriminate 
between these two different sources of the 
prescribed ceremonies, because, however in- 
teresting that might be to the mere antiqua- 
rian, it would be too long and dry a story for 
the present purpose. 

When the Pope becomes so ill that a fatal 
result is apprehended, his Secretary of State 
informs the dean of the College of Cardinals, 
who at once betakes himself with his col- 
leagues who may be in the city to the Papal 
residence. The Cardinal vicar is also in- 
formed, that he may cause prayers to be of- 
fered in all the churches. Generally the dip- 
lomatic corps is also notified. When the 
physicians decide that death is imminent, 
the Cardinals and the Pope’s household gath- 
er about his bed. The Pope’s confessor, and 
the Cardinal who holds the office of Grand 
Penitentiary, together receive his‘last con- 
fession; the Pope’s Sacristan, an Augustin- 
ian monk who is titular bishop of Porphyry, 
brings him the holy Viaticum and adminis- 
ters the sacrament of extreme unction. This 
done, if the Pope is still able to speak, he re- 
cites the Tridentine profession of faith to the 
Grand Penitentiary, who thereupon pro- 
nounces the grand absolution and the for- 
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mula of indulgence in the article of death. 
The generals of the various orders are also 
present at the death-bed and bestow the in- 
dulgences that they have the privilege of 
conferring. For the Pope, tho he holds the 
keys of heaven and hell, and can bind and 
loose on earth as God’s vicegerent, holds 
these powers as trustee for the Church and 
cannot use them for his personal benefit; he 
must himself receive spiritual consolation 
like any other Catholic, even the humblest. 
If the Pope is able and desires to do.so, he 
now speaks farewell words to those about 
him, and indicates his wishes concerning his 
successor—which, however, the Cardinals 
are in nowise bound to consider. After this 
the Sacristan recites the commendation 
prayers, “ Depart, Christian soul,” etc. As 
the last moment draws nigh, the Peniten- 
tiaries of St. Peter’s (Franciscan friars) 
chant the psalms of penitence. No one quits 
his place until the last agony is over. Then 
the Secretary of State immediately notifies 
the Cardinal Chamberlain, who becomes for 
the time being the executive of the Papal 
Government. At the death of Pius IX, Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1878, Cardinal Pecci was the 
Chamberlain, and it was the composure. and 
vigor and wisdom with which he made all 
the arrangements for the funeral and the 
conclave that turned the minds of his fellow 
Cardinals toward him as the fitting succes- 
sor. His first official order on that occasion 
was to clear the Vatican of the crewd of 
curious visitors that had assembled there. 
Clothed in a violet robe, accompanied by 
the prelates of the chamber, the Chamber- 
lain enters the room where the dead Pontiff 
lies. The face has been decently covered 
with a white cloth. About the bed the Fran- 
ciscan Penitentiaries are still chanting 
psalms and the office for the dead. Kneel- 
ing on a violet pillow, the Chamberlain of- 
fers a silent prayer; then, as he approaches 
the bed, the attendants remove the cloth, 
and with a silver hammer he strikes thrice 
on the forehead of the corpse, repeating at 
each stroke the dead man’s_ baptismal 
name. ‘“ Gioacchimo ! Gioacchimo !! Gioac- 
chimo !!!” the Chamberlain will say, when 
he performs this office over the body of Leo 
XIII, and then he will turn to those sur- 
rounding the bed and say, “The Pope is 
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really dead.” All then kneel, while he re- 
cites the “De Profundis,” with the prayer of 
absolution, and sprinkles the corpse with 
holy water. 

The official known as the Master of the 
Chamber then draws from the finger of the 
dead his’ special symbol of authority, the 
so-called Fisherman’s Ring, and hands it to 
the Chamberlain. This, as well as the 
Pope’s other seals or “bulls” of lead, he 
breaks in the presence of his colleagues at 
the first meeting of the college. It is his 
privilege also to place the new Fisherman’s 
Ring on the finger of the succeeding Pope, 
when the result of the decisive ballot shall 
have been announced. In the meantime the 
Papal jurisdiction symbolized by that circlet 
remains suspended. A prothonotary now 
reads to those present the formal record of 
the Pope’s decease required by both ecclesi- 
astical and civil law. 


This completes the ceremonies at the bed- 
side. The Chamberlain now retires to an 
adjoining apartment, and makes to various 
officials the formal. announcement of the 
Pope’s death. He gives orders for the noti- 


fication of the Cardinals and the approach- 
ing conclave. ‘These notices were always 
sent in the ancient cumbrous methods until 
the death of Pius IX, when Cardinal Pecci 
had the good sense to use the telegraph, 
much to the scandal of some good souls. 
The precedent is likely to become perma- 
nent, 

At the same time the corpse of the Pope is 
preparing for the last rites. It is first em- 
balmed, the viscera being placed in a marble 
urn and taken at once to the basement of 
St. Peter’s. The body, after the embalming 
is completed, is clothed in full Papal vest- 
ments, and exhibited to all in the palace for 
some hours. After this, the general rule is 
to take it to the Sistine Chapel, where it re- 
mains for the night. In the case of Pius IX, 
who died toward nightfall, for fear of tu- 
mults it was thought best to remove his 
body directly to St. Peter’s during the night. 
When the body arrives at this, its final des- 
tination, it is placed on a great catafalque, 
about which twelve tapers of yellow wax 
are lighted. 

While the dead Pope thus lies in state, 
high mass is sung each day for nine succes- 
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sive days, the last three days being known as 
the “great funeral services.’”’ Onthe ninth day 
a sermon or eulogy is pronounced. For some 
reason not very clearly understood, but eight 
days were actually consumed by the obse- 
quies of Pius [X, to the great astonishment 
and even scandal of the learned in such mat- 
ters. The validity of the election of Leo 
XIIf was even questioned by some on this 
ground, tho the connection of ideas is not 
exactly clear. 

Tradition requires that the provisional 
burial of the Pope’s body shall take place on 
the third day after the conclusion of the 
obsequies, but here again precedent was.not 
exactly followed in the case of Pius IX, who 
was not buried until the fourth day. The 
circumstances were somewhat peculiar in 
his case, however; the Chamberlain and Car- 
dinals were apprehensive of interference 
from day to day on the part of the Italian 
Government, and tho this anxiety turned 
out to be quite unnecessary it undoubtedly 
produced a certain amount of perturbation, 
and caused numerous deviations without 
other perceptible cause from the old estab- 
lished precedents. Such deviations are less 
likely to occur again. 

At this first entombment the relatives of 
the Pope are-present, and the Cardinals that 
he created, together with the immediate 
household and the Chamberlain. In the 
cases of Gregory XVI and Pius IX all the 
Cardinals were invited to be present, but 
this is not usual. The monks of St. Peter 
form a procession, singing the “ Miserere,” 
and the cortége passes through the side nave 
of the church to the place of sepulture. 
Many complicated ceremonies accompany 
this part of the service which it were boot- 
less as well as wearisome to describe in de- 
tail. The body is at length lowered into the 
temporary tomb, until the permanent mauso- 
leum can be made ready. During the next 
three days the Cardinals meet in the hall of 
the consistory, there receiving the ambassa- 
dors of various nations, who bring the con- 
dolences of their governments. 

Immense sums were formerly spent on the 
funeral obsequies of the Popes, and it was 
found necessary to set a limit to this extrav- 
agance. Pius IV decreed that the cost 
should neyer exceed 10,000 ducats, or say 
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$18,000. Alexander VIII reduced the maxi- 
mum to about $10,000. The tendency has 
been more and more to keep well with- 
in this sum, and it was officially stated 
that the funeral of Pius IX did not cost over 
$4,000. Compared with the cost of royal 
functions, this is not a large sum. The 
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funeral of the Duke of Wellington or that of 
General Grant must have cost a far larger 
sum, yet in those cases probably nobody de- 
plored the expenditure as a waste—certainly 
nobody whose opinion was worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Cuester, Pa, 


The Cost of Tropical Administration. 
By Ogden E. Edwards, 


Ex-Unitrep States Consut at ManiLa. 


I sEE in the newspapers a report of a letter 
from Senator Hoar to ex-Governor Boutwell 
and others, dated the 29th March, in which 
he comments on the Philippine war, and 
makes some statements which he says “no 
man will successfully challenge.” 

Omitting the first and second numbered 
paragraphs, I turn to the third, which reads: 

‘hat there never was a tropical country 
governed with any tolerable success without a 
system of contract labor.” 

The government of British India is an 
answer to this erroneous statement. Over 
three hundred millions of Asiatics are suc- 
cessfully governed there without a system of 
contract labor. 

Agreeing with Mr. Hoar in his fourth state- 
ment, I traverse the fifth: 

“That the military occupation of these trop- 
ical regions must be kept at an immense cost 
both to the souls and bodies of our soldiers.” 

In my opinion, based on knowledge ac- 
quired in a residence of over twenty years 
in the Philippines, there will be no necessity 
for keeping a large force of white soldiers 
there. The Spaniards did not do so till their 
own atrocious misgovernment frightened 
them into augmenting the number of their 
European troops. Up to 1866 the only Span- 
ish troops there were the European artillery- 
men who garrisoned the citadel. : Why 
should we need more if we govern the is- 
lands decently? : 

In General Kitchener’s late brilliant cam- 
paign the bulk of his forces were Fellahin 
and Sudanese commanded by a few picked 
British officers; not over five to a battalion. 


As our officers have had less experience we 
might need a few more, say one to a com- 
pany, plus the field officers. This would not 
be a heavy drain on West Point. It is need- 
less to say that the few officers selected for 
this service must be West Pointers, and not 
the protégés of spoilsmen, either in or out 
of Congress. 

Will Senator Hoar claim that our West 
Point officers are inferior to the British offi- 
cers from Sandhurst and Woolwich? If they 
are not thus inferior why can they not do 
what their British cousins have done and 
are doing every day? 

Senator Hoar’s letter seems to be based on 
the supposition that there is a Philippine na- 
tion. There is not and never has been any 
such thing. The Spaniards found in the is- 
lands a number of tribes who had no more 
cohesion and no more general government 
than our North American Indians. In my 
day the native troops were drawn by con- 
scription and assigned to different regiments 
according to the localities from which the 
men came. Their local as distinguished from 
national feeling was so marked that if a 
soldier in the Pampanga regiment, for ex- 
ample, was thought to deserve an excep- 
tional punishment he was taken by an offi- 
cer and a squad of his own company to the 
barracks of, say, the Cagayan regiment and 
there flogged by the Cagayan drum-major. 
This being flogged by one of another prov- 
ince was considered so terrible a disgrace 
that a man has been known to ask to be shot 
rather than to undergo it. 

Aguinaldo is a traitor to his own people, 
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who sold himself to the Spaniards for a sum 
of money, said to be $400,000. We brought 
him to the Philippines and gave him the 
importance which he now uses against us. 
As yet there is no proof that he represents 
more than the men he pays. His reported 
execution of General Segarda for daring to 
advocate peace, and the burning of the towns 
of Bulacan and Malolos by his orders show 
that he is trying to rule by terror. The de- 
struction of these towns means ruin to their 
inhabitants and does not check the Ameri- 
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can advance; it is merely a punishment in- 
flicted on the better class of natives who fail 
to support Aguinaldo; in short, an act of 
vengeance, not a measure of military de- 
fence. The continuance of the struggle will 
prevent rice from being planted this season, 
and will spread starvation among thousands 


‘of Filipinos. 


The Visayas group of islands are not, and 
never have been, under Aguinaldo’s control, 
and the seventh paragraph of Senator 
Hoar’s statement is therefore incorrect, 

Cuartotte, N, C, 


Missing.* 
By A. Clarke Little. 


THE clear ringing notes of the charge 
sounded, and stride by stride the pace in- 
creased, as twelve hundred men and horses 
swept forward, irresistible as an avalanche. 
Thirst.and fatigue forgotten, shot and shell 
singing overhead, or throwing up volcanoes 
of sand in front, and plowing through the 
ranks disregarded. A glow of wild enthusi- 
asm, only to be felt on the battlefield, stirred 
the heart and lit the eye of every man, as 
the steed he bestrode caught the spirit of its 
rider, pricked its ears, and neighed in re- 
sponse to the cheer that went up from every 
throat. A ringing cheer, so different from 
that of other nations, yet indescribable, so- 
norous and prolonged. A sound once heard, 
never forgotten; the battle cry of men who 
will do or die. ; 

Leading his squadron, well to the front of 
the first line, rode Captain Seagrave, per- 
force of circumstances rather than by in- 
clination, and wishing himself well out of it. 
Suddenly his horse gave one wild plunge, 
then fell to earth, the rider with it, stunned 
by the shock. The brigade passed over 
them ! 

Slowly consciousness returned, and the 
captain with difficulty freed himself from 
the body of his horse and struggled to his 
feet; relieved to find himself uninjured, save 
for a sprained ankle, but bruised and 
shaken. How long he had lain unconscious 
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he knew not. The din of battle came faintly 
from the distance. A thick cloud of dust, 
raised by the charging cavalry, hung heavily 
in the air, and might have hung so for hours, 
unmoved by a breath of wind, obscuring 
everything. 

Heedless of the cries of a wounded soldier, 
less fortunate than himself, who lay beneath 
a horse that rolled in death’s agony, he 
turned his steps toward the British camp. 

As he limped painfully along through the 
burning sand his head cleared, and he began 
to remember events preceding his fall. Paus- 
ing a moment he drew a letter from his 
pocket, and read it carefully through. An 
evil smile of satisfaction lit his cruel, hand- 
some face the while. He had received that 
letter early in the day and barely glanced at 
it before going into action. It told him 
clearly that he had succeeded to a title and 
a vast fortune, to which he had fancied his 
chance was but remote. 

This man had not the redeeming virtue of 
bravery possessed by many a villain, so the 
war was not to his taste. He had only come 
out with this regiment into which he had 
just exchanged, as a last refuge from duns 
and other troubles. Now he could go home 
with safety, and, thanks to his spill, with 
honor even; wounded in action, his horse 
shot under him, a hero! 

Regardless of time and place, he continued 
his journey for hours, absorbed in the con- 
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templation of a brilliant future, building 
castles in the air, till fatigue brought his 
wandering thoughts back to the present and 
the desert. He looked at his watch, and saw 
that it was evening. The cloud of dust no 
longer veiled his vision, and the sounds of 
strife had ceased. There was not a sign of 
the camp, and as his eyes wandered over the 
wide expanse of lifeless desert he could not 
recognize a single landmark that might 
guide him. 

For a time he stood bewildered ¢ ud irreso- 
lute, then his eyes rested on an object in the 
sand, and he was irresistibly drawn toward 
it. It was his own horse, just as he had left 
it hours before. No, not as he had left it, 
the saddle and bridle were gone! Then for 
the first time that day he thought of the 
wounded soldier who had cried out to him 
for help, and he turned to the spot where 
man and horse had rolled, but the rider was 
gone, and the horse lay dead. 

With an impatient curse he kicked the 
noble animal that had borne so brave a part 
in the battle that day, and sank upon the 
sand beside it, overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion as he slowly realized his position. 

He had tramped the desert for weary 
hours, only to return, exhausted, to the very 
spot from which he had started. Meanwhile 
a fatigue party had been out to look after the 
wounded. What had been the issue of the 
battle he could not tell, and the British army 
might be moving he knew not whither. 

Probably he was reported missing by this 
time. At this very moment the newspaper 
boys might be shouting in Piccadilly, “ Great 
battle in the desert, list of killed and wound- 
ed. An officer missing.” Often had such 
cries fallen unheeded on his ears, now he felt 
their significance. His young brother prob- 
ably knew now that he was lost, and was al- 
ready congratulating himself on the pros- 
pects of a title and a fortune. Curse that 
young brother, how he hated him, and he 
dug his heel in the sand, forgetful of his in- 
jured foot. A sharp cry burst from his lips, 
as a spasm of pain shot through him, and 
brought his thoughts once more to the desert. 

The instinct of self-preservation is strong, 
and, exhausted as he was, he struggled to 
his feet. Night was coming on apace. Half 
the sun was already below the _ horizon. 
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There, away in the distance, standing out 
clearly against the dazzling light of the west, 
was an object the very sight of which put 
new life into him. A rocky hillock, topped 
with a stunted palm tree, broke the sky line. 

He had been long enough in the desert to 
know that this indicated water. There at 
least was one of the elements necessary to 
his salvation, for he was now suffering 
acutely from thirst, and he hurried as best 
he could toward it. 

It was a long and painful journey, for dis- 
tance is deceptive in the desert. The sun 
had disappeared, and the stars were shin- 
ing brightly from the blue vault of heaven 
by the time he reached the hill. 

Then a fear seized him that the rocks 
might conceal a foe, drawn there like him- 
self by the want of water. Very cautiously, 
with a hand on his revolver, he scrambled 
up, but the place was deserted. At last he 
stood upon the summit, and a tiny pool of 
water in the hollow below gladdened his 
eyes. A moment after a cry of despair broke 
from him, for on the surface floated the dead 
and swollen body of a camel, cast there by 
the Dervishes on abandoning the well, and a 
horrid stench filled the air. Full of rage and 
disgust he threw himself upon a rock, too 
exhausted for further effort. 

Hour after hour he sat, his head between 
his hands, and a wild chaos of fear and de- 
spair in his heart. Bitterly he cursed the 
impetuous folly that had led him wandering 
in the howling wilderness alone, further and 
further from help. Why had he not stood by 
his wounded comrade? By now he would at 
least have been safe, perhaps even on his 
way home to actually inhabit those glorious 
castles in the air his fancy had only a few 
hours ago been busy building. The cup of 
happiness which had been his that morning 
was snatched from his lips. He was lost, 
hopelessly lost. Alone in the desert, and un- 
able to walk, he would die a lingering death 
from starvation or thirst. Worse than that, 
perhaps he might fall into the hands of the 
enemy and be tortured to death. 

The wildest outburst of passion is limited, 
however, by the power of human endurance. 
As exhaustion grew upon him he became 
calmer. Then, as despairing men will do, 
when they have made their last effort, and 
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the future seems blotted out, he fell to think- 
ing of the past. 

It was a bad past, full of heartless deeds 
and acts of cruel selfishness, with not a single 
redeeming point that passed in review before 
his weary brain that night. 

Of the many episodes forgotten and thrust 
aside was’one which haunted him. It was 
only one out of many equally discreditable, 
yet every detail stood out as clearly as if it 
had only happened yesterday. 

-How well he remembered the first time he 
saw her, a happy rustic beauty, the joy of 
her old father, and the pride of George Sta- 
cey, the young farmer to whom she was en- 
gaged. It was two years ago, on just such 
a starlit evening as this that he had met the 
pair loitering as lovers will in a country lane, 
happy in their simple way, the whole world 
to one another. 

Struck with her beauty, he soon discov- 
ered that she was the gamekeeper’s daugh- 
ter. As a gentleman from the Hall, it was 
not unnatural that he should speak to her 
when they met. These meetings became 
more frequent, and casual remarks devel- 
oped into long conversations. Young and un- 
schooled in the ways of the world, she was 
attracted. The handsome soldier’s gay talk 
of a world unknown to her amused her, and 
his flattery turned her silly head. 

The young farmer had not been blind to 
what was going on, and had remonstrated 
with her kindly enough, but with a woman’s 
love of coquetry she had laughed and fanned 
the growing flame of jealousy. Then Stacey 
had spoken to him in a straightforward, 
manly way, pleading for his “one ewe 
lamb,” but he had sneered at him and bade 
him mind his own affairs. A quarrel fol- 
lowed, a lovers’ quarrel, that would have 
passed like a summer shower but for his vile 
scheming. After that they had met more 
frequently, the girl in open defiance of her 
lover’s wish. 

How distinctly the smallest detail of that 
heartless intrigue came back to him to-night. 
Day by day he had sneered at her rustic lov- 
er, until the foolish girl began to wonder 
what she had ever seen in him. He talked 
to her of the brilliant world in which she was 
born to shine, till she was mad to enter it. It 
was the old, old story, a vain, foolish girl and 
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a scheming villain, which terminated in the 
usual way. Promises made, without the re- 
motest idea of their being kept. Persuasion 
prevailed, and the hapless girl fled with him. 

A few weeks and he had tired of her. The 
new world proved but a gilded cage, in © 
which she fretted away her good looks, ever 
vainly imploring him to fulfil his promise. 
Weary of her importunity « :d angered at her 
altered looks, he left her suddenly to shift 
for herself. 

What had become of her he neither thought 
nor cared. One woman more or less was 
nothing to him. For happy lives ruined and 
homes made desolate he cared less. 

It was strange, he thought, that his mind 
should go back to the forgotten episode this 
night. So vividly did he recall every detail 
that he even seemed to hear the girl’s piteous 
voice in her last heartbreaking appeal. Strive 
as he would he could not think of other 
things. At intervals he slept a restless sleep, 
but sleeping or waking, the ghost of the past 
haunted him. 

From one of these intervals of troubled 
sleep he woke with a start. Instinct told him 
that he was no longer alone, and a strange 
feeling of approaching danger warned him. 
In an instant he was wide awake, and on 
the alert. 

The moon had risen while he slept, and 
a ladder of light stretched down from it 
to where he stood. Moving toward him 
across the desert came a mounted figure 
that seemed to travel this path of light. 
Sowly and _  noiselessly it approached. 
Whether it were friend or foe, riding horse 
or camel, he could not tell. He only knew 
that it was coming steadily, as with a fixed 
purpose, toward him, silent and ghost like, 
from the darkness of the desert. 

Some wandering Bedouin coming to the 
well for water, he thought. No English sol- 
dier would be so far from the army alone 
at night. Perhaps he had not yet been seen. 
He would crawl around to the other side of 
the hillock, and wait the development of 
events. 

Stiff from his adventures of the day before, 
and cramped from sitting so long in one 
position, it was only with difficulty that 
he dragged himself slowly along. As he 
crawled painfully on hands and knees, cast- 
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ing frequent fearful glances over his shoul- 
der, the figure approached rapidly. Now 
he could see that it was a horse that was 
ridden; as to the rider he was as yet none the 
wiser. 

Suddenly a sound, faint and distant, struck 
his ear, and he paused to listen. As the 
horseman drew nearer the sound increased, 
and he recognized the unmistakable clink 
of a cavalryman’s accoutrements. Could it 
be possible that the rider was a British 
soldier, lost like himself? His heart bounded 
within him at the thought, only to sink again 
as he realized the improbability of this. 
More than likely it was a foe who had found 
the horse. Friend or foe, he was approach- 
ing rapidly, and a short time would decide. 
Concealment was out of the question, if in- 
deed, he had not already been seen. 

Grasping his revolver, Seagrave waited in 
an agony of suspense. With anxious eyes 
he scanned the horseman from head to foot, 
hoping to discover something in his dress 
or equipment that might reveal his identity. 

He carried a spear, but that did not prove 
him an enemy, for some of the English 
cavalry had adopted the native weapon. He 
was bareheaded—then he must be a native. 
But what were those glittering points at 
his heels? Spurs, surely! And the broad 
white strap across the body from shoulder 
to waist? The haversack band of course. 
Yes! Thank God, it was a British soldier, 
armed and equipped, but without a helmet. 
One of his own regiment, too! He could even 
see that now, and he shouted for joy. 

In another moment the soldier halted in 
front of him, and Seagrave looked into the 
face of the man he had left wounded the 
morning before. 

For a time officer and man looked at each 
other. The captain felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable, there was a wild look in the sol- 
dier’s eye, and his bearing was insubordi- 
nate, not to say insolent. 

Lane, for that was the soldier’s name, had 
not been long in the regiment. As a soldier 
he was irreproachable, smart and intelligent. 
With his comrades, however, he was not 
popular. He had not their lightheartedness, 
was unsociable, and uncommunicative. 
These qualities, combined with an air of 
gloom which he habitually wore, led to the 
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supposition that he was a man with a past, 
and he was avoided. 

Seagrave was the first to speak, but in a 
tone very different to the sharp, bullying one 
he generally used to his men. 

“Well, my man,” he faltered, “I am glad 
to see you. I have lost my way, but be- 
tween us, and with the help of the horse, we 
ought to manage to get back to the camp.” 
He thought it best to forget the incident of 
the morning, and hoped that the other would 
do the same. , 

The soldier sat still upon his horse, and it 
was long before he spoke, but when he did 
his voice was thick and trembled with 
emotion. 

“TI also am glad to see you,” he replied. 
“It is a long account we two have to settle, 
and here, alone, with God as witness, we 
can settle it.” 

This was a startling speech, and a look of 
deadly hatred settled on the man’s face as 
he made it. He was dangerous, perhaps 
mad, the captain thought, he must be hu- 
mored for the present. Plenty of time to 
knock the cheek out of him once they were 
safe in camp, and he adopted a conciliatory 
tone with a poor attempt at feeling at his 
ease. 

“Quite right, my man, I shall be deeply 
indebted to you and will reward you liber- 
ally when we get back to the camp.” 

“Reward me! cried the other, ‘ You 
cannot. Can you give back the past? Can 
you restore happiness to ruined lives? Can 
you bring the.dead to life? It is not reward 
that I seek, but vengeance. It is for this 
that I have waited and watched, and now 
my hour has come. Murderer! Black- 
guard !”’ and he sprang to the ground, his 
looks threatening and determined. : 

“What, you dare to threaten me, an offi- 
cer, you mutinous, insolent dog?” shouted 
the captain, now thoroughly alarmed. ‘ Do 
you know that I can have you shot?” Then 
assuming a persuasive tone, “What nonsence 
is it you are talking—of vengeance and the 
dead. Come, let us have no more of this, 
but be off.” And he moved toward the horse, 
but the soldier thrust him back. 

‘““ Nonsense !” he cried. ‘“ Your memory is 
short, but listen and I will tell you. My 
story is long, -let us sit.” : 
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They seated themselves, each on a rock, 
facing each other, and the soldier began in a 
calmer tone: 

“Not so long ago that it cannot be remem- 
bered there lived, far away from here, a 
happy country lad and lass. They were 
happy because they were content, and the 
crowning joy of their happiness was their 
love for one onother. They were to be mar- 
ried. The youth was a small tenant farmer, 
and never did a farmer work more cheerily, 
from sunrise to sundown; whistling and 
singing at his work, as each furrow turned, 
and each load of hay stacked brought him 
nearer to the girl he loved. She was the 
light Of her old father’s life and a ray of 
sunshine to all who knew her. Ah! she was 
one to work for and be proud of. Never 
were lovers happier. Perhaps they were too 
happy, and so were punished. 

~ Time went on, and a small cloud arose. 
A stranger came, and circumstances often 
threw the girl across his path. Anxious at 
this, for the stranger was a man of evil re- 
pute, the lover spoke to her (for she was too 
innocent to see danger herself) of the risk 
she ran from slandering tongues in associat- 
ing with such a man. She laughed at his 
fears as groundless, and teased him for his 
jealousy. Then the anxious lover spoke to 
the stranger. He spoke respectfully and 
honestly, for the stranger was a gentleman, 
and he but a small farmer. The stranger 
sneered, called him a bumpkin and told him 
to mind his own business. 

“The serpent had entered the paradise, 
and day by day as the farmer toiled it whis- 
pered temptation into the ears of its victim. 
She grew dissatisfied with her lot, and at last 
fled with the villain who promised to marry 
her. 

“The captain soon grew tired of his new 
toy, and threw her aside as lightly as the 
end of a cigar. Meanwhile her father died 
of a broken heart. 

“TI followed them to London, for I loved 
her, and would have married her even then. 
Ah, you start! You never recognized in 
Lane, the smart trooper of the ——th Dra- 
goons, the bumpkin farmer, John Stacey, 
you once sneered at. 

“But to continue my story. For weeks I 
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sought them in vain. At last I found her, 
leading the life of an outcast on the streets 
of London. Left penniless, and shamed to 
return home, hardship and misery were fast 
claiming the ill-starred life. A fortnight 
after I found her we laid her beside her 
father in the old home churchyard.” 

The soldier paused for a moment, his 
voice choked with emotion. When he spoke 
again it was hard and firm. 

“As the earth closed over Ruth’s grave I 
knelt and vowed to Heaven that I would 
devote my life to one object. That was, to 
follow you, if need be, to the ends of the 
earth, and with my own hand to take your 
life, for the life of the girl you more than 
murdered. 

“A stab with a knife, or a shot from a 
pistol might have done this at anytime,. but 
it was not my intention to do the work of 
a common assassin. To complete my ven- 
geance I determined to see you die, know- 
ing why you had to die, and who killed you. 

“1 joined your regiment under an assumed 
name, thinking that the chances of a sol- 
dier’s life would give me the opportunity that 
I sought. Many a time have I been tempted 
to slay you, but, day by day, I have stayed 
my hand, believing that the hour I hoped 
and prayed for would come. It has come at 
last; the hour of full retribution. 

“ Had you but known this yesterday, when 
you left me helpless under my horse, how 
easily you might have turned the tables. Fate 
has ordered it otherwise; and has brought 
me here to you. 

“All yesterday I wandered in the desert, 
for I freed myself from my horse, and found 
another. As night came on I reached a well 
of good water, and determined to rest there. 
I slept, and dreamed, as I have often 
dreamed, of the past, and of my dead love. 
Then my dream changed, and again I was 
riding in the desert searching for my enemy. 
All day I rode and the sun went down. 
Darkness covered the desert, still I rode on 
and the stars came out. There was one 
bright star, larger and brighter than any of 
the others, and to this I steered, riding 
straight toward it. As8 I rode I came to a 
small hill where there were many rocks. At 
the foot of one of the rocks lay a man asleep, 
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and as I looked upon his face I saw that it 
was the man I sought. Then I awoke. 

“ The stars seemed to fill the heavens; but 
there was one larger and brighter than the 
others. There it sparkled and shone just as 
I had seen it in my dream, and seemed to 
beckon me toward it. I mounted my horse 
and rode again, for I knew then that the 
hour for which I had lived and prayed had 
almost come. Soon a small rock-strewn hill, 
with a stunted tree on the summit, appeared. 
It was the hill of my dream, and here, at its 
base, I find the object of my search.” 

Conscience-stricken and terrified, the cap- 
tain’s heart sank within him as the soldier 
spoke. All hope of mercy left him as he 
looked into the relentless eyes that seemed 
to burn into his very soul, and he shifted his 
glance uncasily. The suspense of the long 
silence which followed became intolerable. 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” he 
asked, with all the calmness he could as- 
sume. 

“Do! Fight you to the death! Kill you, 
inch by inch. You are a soldier, and you 
have a sword. Draw it and defend yourself, 
or I shoot you like a dog.” And the soldier 
drew his sword. 

“That is impossible! I cannot stand—my 
foot is injured; I am wounded.” 

© Liar and coward! You must die a dog’s 
death then!” hissed the soldier, as he 
sheathed his sword and took his carbine from 
the saddle. 

“Wait! Not yet!” cried the officer, wild 
with fear, and determined to make one ap- 
peal. “TI have something to tell you; some- 
thing that I cannot tell you when I am 
dead.” 

“T will give you time to confess, if there is 
any crime that you can atone for before you 
die. See! The sun will rise soon; the sky 
ls bright in the east, and the stars are dim. 
fhe first glimpse of the sun shall be the sig- 
na] for your death, and may God have mercy 
on you,” 

Long and earnestly the miserable man 
pleaded for his life. He urged his deep con- 
trition for the evil done, and offered any sum 
of money the soldier might name, as well as 
silence, if he would spare him his life. What 
would be the good of vengeance? he asked. 
Would it not be better to go through life a 
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rich man than poor? And haunted by the 
shadow of a cold-blooded murder—the mur- 
der of a wounded and helpless man. Was 
not his humiliation sufficient vengeance? 

Stacey sat unmoved, even smiling at his 
agony. Then, raving and swearing, he called 
down curses on his tormentor. If he could 
but distract his attention for a moment, he 
thought, he might shoot him with the revolv- 
er he still carried. But the soldier read his 
thoughts, and kept a watchful eye upon his 
victim, as he held his carbine ready. 

Day was coming on apace. Brighter and 
brighter grew the east. One by one the stars 
disappeared. The little sand-martins were 
twittering among the rocks, and the two men 
cast long, ghostlike shadows across the sand. 
Only a few moments now, and the sun would 
be up—the last sun that Seagrave would ever 
see, perhaps. 

Wild with terror, he threw himself at the 
soldier’s feet, and groveled in the dust weep- 
ing, praying and begging for mercy, in wild, 
incoherent words. Kicked and spurned, he at 
last rose, exhausted, and cast himself on a 
rock to await the end. 

Both men were silent now, watching the 
glowing east; two ghastly objects seen in the 
gray light of dawn, their uniforms torn and 
soiled with service, their faces distorted with 
passion, more like devils than men. 

So they sat, each deep in his own thoughts, 
till in a mechanical, almost unconscious way 
the soldier unstrapped his water bottle and 
put it to his lips. An involuntary gasp 
escaped the officer as he heard the water 
gurgling. He had drunk nothing since the 
morning of yesterday. The soldier heard the 
gasp, and looked up. In a moment he had 
handed the bottle to his enemy, who drank 
greedily. It was a trifling incident, common 
enough on service, that passing of a water 
bottle in silence, but it changed the whole 
current of events. The one little kindness, 
done by himself, did more to soften the hard- 
ened and revengeful man than all the pray- 
ers and entreaties of his intended victim. A 
kindlier light came into his eyes, and the 
cruel lines slowly left his face. 

At length a tiny disk of light cut the hori- 
zon. Seagrave’s eyes were fixed upon it with 
a terrible fascination. All too quickly it 
grew as he watched, climbing the heavens 
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inch by inch as it seemed, till at last the sun 
shone fierce and radiant over the desert. Still 
the soldier sat motionless, with eyes that 
looked into the distance, yet saw nothing. 

Too glad of the respite, Seagrave remained 
silent. Then, as he looked cautiously at Sta- 
cey (fearing that even a glance would remind 
him of his purpose), he noticed the change of 
expression. Could it be possible, he won- 
dered, that the man was relenting, even at 
the eleventh hour? And a gleam of hope en- 
tered his soul. 

He knew that he was absolutely at this 
man’s mercy, and that neither prayer nor 
bribery would move him. It was always 
with a beating heart that he cast his 
stealthy glances at him, while the sun rose 
higher in the heavens. 

Suddenly the soldier sprang to his feet 
with an air of determination, and Seagrave 
trembled, for he knew that the critical mo- 
ment had arrived. Without a word he moved 
to his horse and returned the carbine to its 
bucket, then, leading the animal to where 
Seagrave sat, motioned him to mount and 
helped him gently to the saddle. With a 
hand on the bridle he walked beside him, out 
into the desert. 

For some time they marched thus in si- 
lence, then Seagrave ventured the question, 
“Where are we going?” 

The man’s voice was calm and respectful 
when he answered, ‘“ To find the army, sir, 
if possible.” 

“How can we do that? 
which direction to take ?” 

“Yes, sir. 1 think we should go to the 
east. We do that by watching the position of 
the sun, or the stars at night. At all events 
we shall get to the river, and stand a good 
chance of meeting a patrol.” That there was 
quite as much chance of meeting a party of 
the enemy both knew, but neither referred to 
this fact. 

The journey was continued in silence. Sea- 
grave could not understand the change in his 
companion. One thing, however, was cer- 
tain, the man did not intend to kill him, and 
that was a relief. But why this silence? If 
he meant extorting money, why did he not do 
so now, when he had him at his mercy? 
What a fool the fellow was to let his chances 
slip by like this! And the prospect of imme- 
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diate danger past, the captain chuckled to 
himself. That a man should forgive his 
enemy, and even help him, he could not real- 
ize. He judged all men from his own selfish 
standpoint. Never had he willingly done a 
kindly action that caused him the slightest 
inconvenience. He would not, had the posi- 
tion been reversed, have let his victim off 
without extorting a good round sum. 

They had traveled for some hours, the sun 
was near the zenith, and not a sign of friend 
or foe had they met. Still the same bound- 
less waste of sand stretched in every direc- 
tion, not a single object broke the monotony. 
A feeling of security grew upon Seagrave; 
the danger that had menaced him no longer 
existed, indeed the presence of his compan- 
ion now added to his prospects of safety. 

The further they marched the more confi- 
dent he became. With that revulsion of feel- 
ing so characteristic of the weak and cow- 
ardly, he was as sanguine now as he had 
been. full of terror and apprehension a little 
while before. Once more his mind was busy 
with the future; now doubly attractive since 
it had been so nearly lost Not a thought 
had he for the misery sown broadcast so 
forcibly brought home to him the night be- 
fore. The bright young girl and the old man 
lying side by side far away in the country 
churchyard were forgetten. As to the sol- 
dier tramping wearily by his side whilst he 
rode his horse, more fool he. 

But wait; this man had still to be reckoned 
with. While he lived Seagrave would never 
be safe; a sword would hang over his head, 
ready to fall at any moment. That he had 
abandoned his murderous. purpose, and 
scorned the idea of compensation, Seagrave 
was certain. Still, the man would be a thorn 
in his side, and a constant source of anxiety: 
there was no knowing when he would rake 
up the past and make things unpleasant. 
This was a new aspect of the future, and the 
captain gave a long whistle as the idea 
struck him. 

“ What is it, sir?’ said the soldier, pausing 
and looking around. ‘Do you see any- 
thing?” 

“Ob, no, nothing but sand,” he answered 
hurriedly; “‘ my foot pains me, let us go on.” 

“ Perhaps if I unloose the lace of your boot 
it might be easier, sir.” 


-_—- —- 
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Silence assented, and tenderly as a woman 
the soldier bent over the injured foot, undo- 
ing the lace with deft fingers. Watching him, 
and wondering at the lightness of his touch, 
an evil inspiration came to Seagrave. Why 
not rid himself of the man? He no longer 
wanted his help, and progress was slow, one 
of them walking. He knew the way well 
enough now and could get along much 
quicker by himself. ‘ Dead men tell no 
tales;”” here were they two alone, what 
would be easier than to shoot him as he 
stooped over his work of mercy. 

As the idea grew upon him he cast his eyes 
round the desert, half fearing that some wit- 
ness might have sprung from the sand. Noth- 
ing met his searching gaze, not even a cloud 
of dust. The same endless waste of sand 
stretched around to where the sky seemed to 
meet and gird it with a circle of blue. Strong- 
er and stronger the temptation grew, as the 
unconscious soldier still bent over his foot. 
Providence itself seemed to have sent this 
opportunity. It was murder he contemplat- 
ed, but that did not trouble him; the man 
was in his way, and must go. No one would 
know how he had died; even if his body were 
discovered he would be reported killed by the 
enemy. 

Stealthily he drew his revolver and 
pointed it at the head bent beside him. How 
his hand shook! A little nearer if he wished 
to make quite certain of his aim. Now the 
muzzle was almost touching his ear. What 
a weight the trigger was. Would it never go 
off ? He seemed to be a lifetime as he 
pressed with all his might. Suppose the 
man looked up and caught him in the act! 

A sharp report, a cloud of blue smoke and 
a reeling form. But, what was that he 
looked upon as the smoke cleared away ? 
The man still lived, and grasped the bridle 
with both hands. As he sank on his knees 
beside the horse, his eyes, wide open, turned 
upward to his murderer; his mouth moving 
as if he would speak, but uttering only in- 
articulate sounds, a ghastly hue of death on 
his face, and blood trickling down his neck, 
staining his coat, and falling in great dark 
spots upon the sand. 

It is a fearful thing to look upon a dying 
foe, slain by one’s own hand in battle; but 
what is that compared to watching the death 
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struggle of a murdered comrade innocent 
and deeply wronged in life ! 

An overwhelming desire to flee from the 
scene possessed the murderer. He tried to 
shake the bridle free, but the dying man 
held tight. Then, in wild frenzy he beat 
upon his knuckles with the butt of his re- 
volver, shouting hoarse curses and impreca- 
tions, but the grip of the dying fingers tight- 
ened, and those wide staring eyes struck 
fresh terror into his craven soul.. Would the 
man never die and leave him free to go on 
his way ? P 

Mad with terror and rage he fired shot 
after shot at his helpless victim, till his re- 
volver was empty, but without effect; his 
hand trembled so that the bullets sped harm- 
lessly over the desert, and he threw the 
empty weapon after them in disgust. Then 
with spur he plied the horse unmercifully, 
but the frightened animal only plunged and 
reared, while the death grip still held tight. 

Must he sit there and watch the man die ? 
Impossible! His brain reeled at the very 
thought, and he sprang to the ground intent 
on leaving the spot. For a short distance he 
dragged himself across the sand, and sat 
down with his back to the scene to await 
the end. The man could not live long, he 
thought, and when dead would relax his grip 
on the bridle, and leave him there to go on 
his way once more. 

From time to time he looked back with a 
shudder, hoping for some movement that 
would tell him that the end had come. Long 
he sat, and the sun was once more sinking; 
still the two figures remained motionless, the 
horse standing as if carved from stone, and 
the man crouching beside it. 

The fear of passing another night alone in 
the desert at length overcame his horror of 
returning to the scene of the tragedy. 

The man was dead; his open mouth seemed 
to form the word murderer, and his eyes 
looked unutterable reproach. His hand still 
grasped the bridle. With averted head Sea- 
grave shook it gently, but the dead fingers 
still held on. Then, with all his might he 
jerked and tugged, but in vain. The grip of 
the dead was stronger than that of the liv- 
ing. 

Growing each moment more anxious he 
knelt, and tried to open the cold fingers. A 
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chill ran through him as he touched them, 
but for all his efforts not one atom did they 
relax. Then, in desperation he rose and 
struck the horse with his sword, and probed 
it with the point. The frightened animal 
plunged and circled round him, dragging the 
corpse in the sand. Still the dead held on 
in spite of man and horse. Had a judgment 
fallen on him ? Could it be possible that the 
murdered held in its dead grasp the only 
means of escape that the murderer had ? 

Without the horse Seagrave was lost, and 
he knew it. Lamed, exhausted, and on foot 
he could not hope to reach assistance, and it 
was not probable that assistance would come 
to him. Again in blind fury he cut and 
thrust at the dumb trembling animal, till his 
flanks ran with blood. Round and round 
him in a circle, held by the picket rope, 
wheeled the unfortunate horse, dragging its 
dead rider with it. 

So intent was Seagrave on this brutal work 
that he did not notice an approaching figure 
till, turning as he followed the movements 
of the horse, he saw, but a short distance 
away from him, a mounted Arab, gazing in 
wonder at the strange scene. : 

That the Arab was armed to the teeth with 
long lance, heavy sword, and musket, as well 
as shield, he saw ata glance. As to the hos- 
tility of his intention there could be no 
doubt, for the moment he saw himself 
noticed, he uttered a savage yell and rode 
forward at a furious pace. 

For an instant Seagrave stood in dismay, 
as he counted his chances, on foot, armed 
with a short sword, against those of his op- 
ponent, well mounted, and with a long lance. 
Suddenly he thought of the soldier’s carbine, 
and sprang toward the horse that now stood 
quietly by, looking with piteous eyes at the 
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dead man. But the nervous animal would 
not suffer him to approach. With a lively 
sense of the cruel treatment just received it 
backed and plunged in such a manner that 
to recover the weapon was impossible. 

Meanwhile the Arab was closing on him, 
riding hard, lance down and shield up. With 
a quick instinctive movement he felt for his 
revolver. Only when he missed it did he re- 
member that he had cast it away. 

There was no means of escape, and in fight, 
even with the odds so much against him, lay 
his only hope. Struggling against the feel- 
ing of panic that overpowered him, and shak- 
ing from head to foot, Seagrave nerved him- 
self as best he could to meet the forthcoming 
attack. 

Now the foe was on him, the point of the 
lance was at his breast; he could feel the 
cold steel tearing his flesh. With a ery of 
terror he sprang aside, shut his eyes and cut 
wildly at the air as man and horse swept by. 
It was but a short respite, for in an instant 
the Arab had wheeled, and was at him 
again, with a derisive laugh. 

Unnerved and panic-stricken, Seagrave fled 
screaming across the desert. Fear lent him 
strength, but the race was a short one. Yet, 
short as it was, he died a hundred deaths be- 
fore the Arab spear transfixed and pinned 
him to the sand. ' 

Two days after the tragedy in the desert 
the following appeared in an evening paper: 

“The dead bodies of Captain Seagrave and 
Trooper Lane, reported missing since the 
battle of El-Humull, have been discovered. 
From the positions in which they were found 
it is believed the unfortunate soldiers were - 
overpowered by a party of the enemy while 
trying to make their way back to camp, and 
died fighting side by side.” 
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The Toledo Election. 


By W. J. Ghent. 


AN event of greater political and social 
significance than the re-election of Samuel 
M. Jones to the mayoralty of Toledo, Ohio, 
April 3d, has not occurred in recent times 
Mr. Jones was opposed by two strong par- 
tisan organizations; by three of the four daily 
newspapers; by the corporation element and 
by the strict church element. He ran inde- 
pendently, on a platform strongly radical, 
among a constituency heretofore conserva- 
tive in social opinion and holding firmly to 
party lines. Yet he won by an overwhelm. 
ingly majority, receiving 70 per cent. of the 
votes cast. The figures (unofficial) give Jones 
16,895; Russell (Rep.), 4,266; Dowling (Dem.), 
3,125. f 

Two years ago Mr. Jones was an unknown 
quantity in politics. He had become known, 


however, among the wage earners aS a 
model employer, and several of the labor 


leaders had suggested him for political pref- 
erment. <A Republican, he was elected a 
delegate to the Republican city convention 
which convened in March, 1897. A deadlock 
on the mayoralty nomination was ended by 
the selection of Mr. Jones. He tried to de- 
cline, but was prevented by some of his 
friends. He finally acquiesced and took the 
stump in his own behalf. The church éle- 
ment supported him, while the saloon ele- 
ment opposed him. He was elected by 
about 500 votes. 

Trouble began almost with his inaugura- 
tion. A Republican police commissioner 
elected at the same time, joined by another 
Republican police commissioner, sought to 
remove the Chief of Police and to enforce 
the ordinances regarding Sunday closing of 
saloons. A motion made in the Police Board 
to close the saloons on Sunday was amended 
to include every form of industry and com- 
merce conducted on that day, and was car- 
ried. For three weeks drug stores, restau. 
rants, news stands and bootblack stands were 
shut tightly. A reaction immediately fol- 
lowed, and the Common Council promptly 
repealed every ordinance having to do with 
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Sunday closing, an action which left in force 
as applying to the saloons only a State law. 
No agreement regarding the enforcement of 
this law was made between city, county and 
State officials, with the result that the Chief 
of Police, supported by the Mayor, has per- 
mitted open back doors on Sunday, provided 
there was no attendant noise or disorder. 
An orderly Sunday has been the result. 
Every one who feels the need of liquid in- 
dulgence on that day is put on his mettle 
not only to keep the peace himself but to see 
that others do so. The situation contrasts 
strongly with the time, six or seven years 
ago, when the ordinances on this subject 
were enforced, with the result that great 
quantities of liquor and beer, sold during the 
week, were drunk on Sunday in private 
rooms, in clubs and on the commons, produc- 
ing an unexampled degree of drunkenness 
and disorder. Tho the Mayor’s supporters 
regret an evasion of law, it is felt by them 
that the withholding from the citizens of 
Toledo of home rule on this matter is more 
blamable than an evasion attended with an 
entire absence of disorder. 


The attempt to remove the Chief of Police 
proved equally disastrous to the two Repub- 
lican commissioners. The charges brought 
against him were trivial, and he was sus- 
tained by the Mayor and the two Democratic 
commissioners. Mayor Jones now began a 
work of considerable magnitude and of strik- 
ing novelty—that of “ humanizing” the po- 
lice department. The merit system was in- 
stituted, tho the Republican commissioners 
opposed it, and the department ceased forth- 
with to be a clearing house for the payment 
of political debts. The policemen were ad- 
dressed by the Mayor, who urged upon them 
an entirely new code of action. Inflated 
records of arrests would no longer be con- 
sidered as recommendations for advance- 
ment. Instead, a policeman would be judged 
by his watchfulness, his discretion and his 
consideration for citizens’ rights. He must 
be guided by the principle that it is better 
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to make it easy for a citizen to do right than 
to goad him into doing wrong. Instead of 
jauntily thumping on the head a rather frac- 
tiously inclined disturber, it was better to 
lead him home. The use of clubs, except for 
certain districts, was abolished, and canes 
were substituted. It is a matter of simple 
justice to state that in this work the Mayor 
has been faithfully followed by Chief of 
Police Raitz. 

Some persons may criticise this policy as 
tending to condone offenses, and thereby to 
increase the sum of disorder. The results, 
however, as proved by the police statistics 
and hy observation, would seem to show an 
unexampled betterment toward social order. 
A drunken man on the streets of Toledo is a 
rare sight; still rarer is the sight of a dis- 
orderly drunkard; rarer yet the sight of po- 
lice outrage on a citizen, or of resistance to 
an officer. During a three weeks’ stay in To- 
ledo, in the heart of the most exciting cam- 
paign the city has ever known, the writer 
neither saw nor heard of a single instance 
of any one of these misdemeanors. In 1890, 
when the city had only about 55 per cent. of 
its present population, the number of arrests 
for misdemeanors involving drunkenness, dis- 
order, indecency and intrusion upon others’ 
rights was 2,404; last year the figures were 
870. Allowing for the increase in popula- 
tion, the number should have been 4,600. Ar- 
rests for felonies and crimes have also de- 
creased; the number for last year (779) 
should have been, compared with those for 
the average of the four years 1889-1892, and 
allowing for the increase of population, 1,700. 

After humanizing the police force, the 
Mayor, during his first winter in office, 
turned his attention to the question of the 
homeless poor. <A semi-municipal lodging 
house has been the result. An arrangement 
was made between the city and the Humane 
Society by which the homeless are lodged 
and fed for three days while looking for 
work. The Mayor hopes to see this institu- 
tion greatly expanded, and to have it become 
a purely municipal function. 

A municipal electric lighting plant has been 
one of the Mayor’s chief objects. In this he 
has met with much opposition. Upon his re- 
quest that the people be permitted to vote 
upon the question of whether or not the city 
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should erect a municipal plant, provided it 
could be built without an issue of bonds or 
an increase of taxation, the Council promptly 
laid the matter on the table. 

One determination of the Mayor's has been 
that there should be no further grant of new, 
or extension of old, franchises for street 
railways. His opposition has been effective, 
and no such grant has been made. 

His radical social ideas and his refusal to 
accede to the demands of spoils hunters 
raised up for him a host of enemies. The 
corporations came to look upon him as dan- 
gerous, and the machine politicians to regard 
him as a nuisance. The Republican Central 
Committee in February of this year adopted 
a plan for the primaries and the convention 
which put entire control into the hands of 
five anti-Jones men. He, however, an- 
nounced himself a Republican candidate, 
styling himself a ‘‘ Lincoln Republican,” and 
announcing a platform calling for a munic- 
ipal lighting plant, municipal street rail- 
ways, a shorter work day and the employ- 
ment of the unemployed. He was defeated 
in the convention. The frauds practiced to 
effect his defeat are conceded by two-thirds 
of the citizens of Toledo. 

He promptly announced himself an inde- 
pendent candidate for re-election on a plat- 
form more radical and explicit than that 
made to his own party. He declared for the 
public ownership of all public utilities; 
against the grant of any new or extension of 
existing franchises; against the contract sys- 
tem of performing city work; for a minimum 
wage for unskilled labor of $1.50 for eight 
hours, and for the employment of trades- 
union members for all skilled labor. Herein, 
as it always has been, his professed principle 
was the Golden Rule. 

The Republicans had nominated Charles EB. 
Russell, a young real estate dealer, and the 
Democrats had named Capt. Patrick H. 
Dowling, a shrewd old politician, who had 
been until recent years a Republican. The 
Republican candidate announced himself 
squarely against municipal ownership; the 
Democratic candidate made no announce- 
ment. 

The labor unions developed the earliest ac- 
tivity. One after one they adopted, with al- 
most unvarying unanimity, resolutions ap- 
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proving Mayor Jones’s candidacy. The Min. 
isters’ Union sought to get pledges from the 
candidates regarding the Sunday closing of 
the saloons and the extirpation of houses of 
ill fame. The Democratic candidate was 
non-committal, while the Republican candi- 
date promised emphatically to close up 
everything desired. Mayor Jones refused to 
consider the saloon question an issue, and 
declined absolutely to pledge himself fur- 
ther than in this sentence: “ I have enforced 
and shall continue to enforce all the law ac- 
cording to the standard of existing public 
sentiment.” The support of the union was 
accordingly thrown to Russell, altho no for- 
mal choice was made in meeting. 

The character of the political meetings 
gave a strong indication of the result. The 
Jones ward meetings were packed with en- 
thusiastic followers, and the Mayor’s appear- 
ance was always the signal for an ovation. 
The first general rally of the Jones forces, 
held in Memorial Hall, March 18, took place 
under the unfavorable circumstance of a 
fierce rain storm, and yet the hall was filled, 
twenty-two hundred persons being in attend- 
ance. 

The negro leaders had mostly declared for 
Jones, and their flocks had followed them. 
Representative Germans, in number 800, 
met and unanimously endorsed him. Straw 
votes taken in the great factories and work- 
shops indicated that he was an almost 
unanimous choice. The saloon element had 
also turned to him. The employment of the 
revivalist, Sath P. Jones, to come to Toledo 
and denounce the Mayor, while faithfully 
and energetically performed, failed to shake 
his support. 

The great meeting of the campaign was 
held in the Armory, March 30. A blinding 
snow storm raged all day and night. Never- 
theless some 2,000 wage earners and mem- 
bers of independent Jones clubs paraded the 
streets with bands and banners, and marched 
through the storm to the Armory. More than 
6,000 persons were present. Hverything 
considered, it was one of the most marvelous 
demonstrations that has ever taken place in 
a political campaign in the United States. . 

The daily press was divided, three papers 
against Jones and one for him. The opposi- 
tion grew more bitter and abusive daily. The 
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Mayor’s character was ridieuled, Toledo was 
declared to be a nest of anarchy and dis- 
order; the rich were to be robbed to support 
the worthless, taxes were to advance by 
leaps and bounds, capital would be fright- 
ened away, and pandemonium and disaster 
would jointly reign if the Mayor were re- 
elected. It was declared with an almost 
fiendish insistence that the number of 
saloons had increased from 600 to 840 under 
Mayor Jones’s incumbency in office: and tho 
the Mayor showed conclusively from the 
books of the CountyAuditor that the number 
had really decreased from 589 to 581, the 
statement was reiterated daily till the close 
of the campaign. 

On election day all predictions were shown 
to be far from the mark. The Republicans 
and Democrats had been frantically claim- 
ing the election of their candidates. In 
practically every precinct the Jones vote was 
in excess of the carefully made estimates of 
the Mayor’s managers. The first ten pre- 
cincts making returns showed that the 
Mayor had received 70 per cent. of the vote, 
and this percentage was maintained to the 
end. 

The result is significant, not from the 
standpoint of the personal popularity of the 
Mayor, but from that of the support by so 
many voters of his radical social beliefs. 
That by his keen sympathy with the unfor- 
tunate, his large charity, his sincerity of pur- 
pose and his integrity of character he has 
built up a strong personal following is con- 
ceded; but his marvelous success has a wider 
meaning. He has preached the doctrine of 
brotherhood applied to existing conditions: 
he has demanded certain immediate reforms 
in city government. But his program is far- 
ther reaching than that involved in these ex- 
plicit demands. He frankly acknowledges 
the title “Socialist,” and would ultimately 
have the city own and operate every indus- 
try within its borders. The seeds of this doc- 
trine have already been widely sown—in To- 
ledo as elsewhere. Mayor Jones has quick- 
ened them into life, has given to the common 
people a faith in their realization, and has 
forced an acceptance of such beliefs upon 
members of the classes not usually influ- 
enced by altruistic considerations. The 
singular spectacle of men belonging to the 
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most hardening and exploitative branches of 
commerce and industry supporting the prin- 
ciples of collective ownership is one that a 
stranger will see in most striking objectivity 
in Toledo to-day. That a part—and a large 
part—of the Mayor’s following in the recent 
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campaign came to him as a personal testi- 
mony, independent of his theories, is not to 
be doubted; but it would be difficult to map 
out a program of municipal activity so radi- 
cal that it would not receive a large ma- 


jority from the intelligent voters of Toledo. 
New York City 


The Situation in the Philippines 


By Ramon Reyes Lala. 


[It will be remembered that Mr. Lala, who has already contributed two articles to THz INDEPENDENT, 
is a native Filipino and was born in Manila. He is now an American citizen, and has just published a book en- 
titled ** The Philippine Islands,”’ which has been very highly praised.—Ep. THE INDEPENDENT. } 


As there is considerable discussion in the 
papers in regard to the victory at Malolos 
and not a little speculation as to the possibil- 
ity and probability of further resistance by 
Aguinaldo, I wish, as a Filipino, to add a 
few words on the subject. 

Aguinaldo, it is trye, has been beaten, but 
his defeat is not so effectual as may appear 
at the first glance. He is still the leader, fu- 
gitive though he be, of several thousands of 
well armed natives, who may give the 
Americans considerable trouble—especially 
now that the rainy season is so close at 
hand. : 

I cannot believe, however, that ‘the Filipino 
Government is now located at San Fernando, 
as Agoncillo is quoted as saying; or any- 
where else. The back of the insurrection has 
been effectually broken, and it is bound to 
die, though it may die a lingering death. 
It is, of course, greatly to the interest of the 
Americans that they end the rebellion as 
soon as possible, and a proper aprehension 
of the circumstances is therefore very valu- 
able. 

Aguinaldo can neither go forward nor 
backward. He cannot fly to the hills of 
Northern Luzon, as he pretends; for there 
are the Aetas, and the fierce aborigines, who 
hate him and his Tagalogs bitterly. He can- 
not go southward, for here are the Visayas; 
and these also are the natural enemies of 
the Tagalogs and would therefore resent 
the leadership of the arch-rebel. Indeed the 
Visayas have already manifested their hos- 
tility to Aguinaldo, and if he were once so 
unfortunate as to fall into their power there 


is little doubt what his fate would be. So 
the Filipino rebel is as it were between two 
fires. He can neither advance nor retreat. 
It is true that with-a few thousands of his 
followers he can lead his American pur- 
suers a lively chase, but there can now be 
but one result, and that is his final defeat 
and capture, and of this he is well aware. 

I believe he should be hunted down at 
once. Security in the civilized part of Lu- 
zon is impossible as long as he remains at 
large to foment insurrection. With Aguin- 
aldo dead or captured the rebellion is at an 
end, for he is the soul of the revolt, its ani- 
mating spirit, its brain and guiding hand. 
The other generals are not to be feared. 
They have acquired their prestige and in- 
fluence through their chief, and their repu- 
tation is but the reflected lustre of his fame. 
When his sun declines their stars will sink 
into sudden night. Aguinaldo is the man, 
and he must be taken. 

Aguinaldo is a representative Tagalog; he 
is ambitious, brave, able, and constructive. 
But he does not possess the esteem and the 
confidence of the best classes of my country- 
men, who will rejoice at his downfall, for he 
has put into jeopardy both their lives and 
their property. This element also will assist 
the Americans in bringing the great rebel to 
justice. But I apprehend that he is now 
merely fighting for an honorable capitula- 
tion, and of this he has by no means proved 
himself unworthy. He would be an impor- 
tant captive and would grace an American 
‘triumph. If captured, he should for some 
years at least be banished from the Philip- 
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pines, Where his power over a certain ele- 
ment among the natives is most extraordi- 
nary, and where he would therefore be a 
standing cause of fear and suspicion on the 
part of the Americans. 

The Americans should now at once send 
trusted and well-known envoys to every 
province in the archipelago—to interpret and 
to warrant the recent proclamation of the 
Commission. Fer through the machinations 
of the Spaniards, as well as through the evil 
reports of Aguinaldo’s agents, the Ameri- 
cans are credited with anything but be- 
nevolent intentions, and they are, therefore, 
looked upon with distrust. 

A military fort should also be established 
in every province, for a show of force is nec- 
esary to awe the natives into amiable sub- 
mission. When this is done there could be 
but little danger of the spread of the rebel- 
lion, which is now practically centered in 
Luzon. And in Luzon, after a short and 
vigorous campaign, I believe it is destined to 
end. 

It must be confessed, however, that Aguin- 
aldo has made excellent use of the material 
at hand. In his army were not only the 
Tagalogs, of whom he was the chosen leader, 
but also many other tribes, whom he had 
persuaded to aid him against the common 
enemy—the Americans. Among these were 
the Igorrotés, a fine race, of great strength, 
who for time immemorial have been the 
traditional enemies of the Tagalogs, swoop- 
ing down from their mountain fastnesses 
for plunder and for prey. 

These Igorrotes occupy a considerable part 
of Northern Luzon, and have always re- 
sented the various attempts on the part of 
both Spaniard and Tagalog to subdue them. 
They have, indeed, not only never professed 
allegiance to Spanish rule, but could never 
be persuaded to abandon their heathen rites 
for the purer forms of Christianity. About 
1755, Governor Arandia attacked them with 
a force of one thousand men; but the ex- 
pedition was signally unsuccessful. It is, in- 
deed, most difficult to fight these fierce ma- 
rauders in their native haunts. These Igor- 
rotes, it will be remembered, in one of the 
first battles formed the van of Aguinaldo’s 
army, where they fatuously opposed the 
American Gatling guns with their bows and 
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arrows. How the astute Aguinaldo lured 
them into his service I haven’t the remotest 
idea; however, one battle was enough; and 
they may hereafter be considered among his 
enemies—though it will take long and diplo- 
matic handling to make them the friends of 
the Americans. 

The Igorrote-Chinas, a tribe of mixed Igor- 
rote and Chinese blood, with the fierceness 
of the former and the ‘shrewdness of the 
latter, were also in the insurgent ranks— 
lured doubtless by the hope of a reward that 
they will never obtain. 

With the insurgent chief were also a few 
of the Tinguines, that cruel race from El 
Abra. This tribe is distinguished by a grace- 
ful body, fine aquiline nose, a tuft of hair 
in the style of the Japanese, and exceptional 
intelligence. They are all heathen, but are 
monogamists. They tattoo their bodies and 
blacken their-teeth. Their weapons are the 
knife and lance, which they use most ef- 
fectively. Upon this tribe, as well as upon 
the Igorrotes, Aguinaldo cannot, however, 
depend for support. They have much rea- 
son to hate him; they have none to love 
him. 

In addition to the tribes already men- 
tioned were also a few Negritos—aborigines 
of African origin—and the Gaddanes, a splen- 
did warlike race in Northern Luzon. The 
Gaddanes are great scalp hunters, and when 
the fire-tree is in bloom it is the custom for 
the young men of the village to go scalp 
hunting. When a sufficient number of these 
trophies has been obtained the youth re- 
turns and lays them proudly at the feet of 
his intended, who cannot but reward such 
prowess with the bestowal of her hand. 

Of the warlike Itavis there were probably 
also a few among the insurgent forces; but 
all of these savage tribes together could 


-have formed but a very small part of his 


army—and to-day, in the face of his defeat, 
they are surely not to be depended upon, 
now that they have discovered that they 
have nothing to gain by opposing the hated 
foreigner. 

As the Visayas, furthermore, have from ¢he 
very beginning shown littledesire to combine 


_ with their hereditary enemies, the Tagalogs, 


it is plain that Aguinaldo’s only hope is to 
retain the loyalty of his own tribe, and this, 
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according to all accounts, is decreasing day 
by day. The outcome is therefore not a 
matter of mere conjecture. 

Aguinaldo, however, might still to a con- 
siderable extent have retained the devotion 
of his followers had he been less tyrannical 
and arbitrary in his methods. If it is true 
that he ordered General Legarda to be be- 
headed because that able soldier counseled 
surrender to the invincible Americans, he 
made a fatal mistake; for Legarda was a 
man loved and admired in all parts of Luzon 
—a man of known integrity and of much 
force of character. Such.severity doubtless 
cost the Filipino chief thousands of follow- 
ers and made many his enemies who had 
been his warmest friends. Others of promi- 
nence, I understand, were also summarily 
dealt with, and in the light of these facts 
the recent defection in Aguinaldo’s ranks is 
not at all surprising. 

I have always said that my countrymen 
were not yet ready for self-government, be- 
cause of the intense hatred between the dif- 
ferent tribes, and because of the bitter rival- 
ry among their leaders. This has lately been 
shown by the attitude of the insurgent 
chiefs toward one another. There are now 
at least three different leaders among the 
rebels, Aguinaldo, Pio del Pilar and Antonio 
Luna. All of these hate each other as much 
as they hate the Americans. Each claims 
to be the only and original patriot, and each 
will fail to be even impressive. 

Luna, as well as Aguinaldo, has been 
spreading false impressions concerning the 
Yankees, and on the strength of this he has 
considerable following. This, I am con- 
vineed, will melt away when the _ recent 
proclamation shall be explained and inter- 
preted in the interior. 

It is thus plain that the insurrection is 
practically at an end, and the Government 
at Washington should therefore at once pro- 
ceed to carry into effect, as far as possible, 
the many excellent measures of the proc- 
lamation. 

I have seen this splendid document criti- 
cised by some of the papers; but I really 
cannot see what better coyld be done to in- 
spire the natives with confidence in and re- 
spect for the Americans. As I have already 
said, great care should be taken that this 
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proclamation be explained in every hamlet 
in the islands, so that every native shall 
hear the good news. Many of the good 
things promised will, I believe, eventually 
come to pass; but ere this can be many dan- 
gers will have to be avoided. 

The crying need of the colony is a pure 
judiciary, and I hope that the President will 
see that this is established without delay. I 
agree with the members of the Commission 
that the home Government should, as far as 
possible, be in the hands of natives. 
Nor must it be imagined that among these 
are not men tried and true—men of educa- 
tion and refinement; men of means and af- 
fairs. 

We need, and shall need for many years 
to come, the supervision of America; but I 
believe that every detail of the internal gov- 
ernment should be, and can be, adminis- 
tered by natives. 

The people of the colony are almost all 
Roman Catholics, and they should, of 
course, be allowed such religious freedom as 
befits the dignity of republican institutions. 

All taxes levied in the islands should be 
there expended, and the reference to this 
will fill every Filipino with joy; for Spain 
has for centuries taxed the colony for her 
own benefit only. No better provision for 
the future of the colony could be made than 
a good system of elementary schools; so 
that the rising generation of Filipinos may 
be educated up to a full appreciation of the 
duties, the privileges and the responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. At present, 
however, except in the universities and in 
the higher schools, I believe that only native 
teachers should be employed. 

The Americans do not yet apprehend the 
peculiarities of the complex native character. 

A high road should also be constructed 
through every province and through every 
island. At present most of these arteries of 
commerce are impassable, and business stag- 
nation is the result. With a good system of 
roads, and two or three more railroads, the 
commerce of the colony would soon be in- 
creased ten-fold. 

I am a little afraid, however, of the refer- 
ence to civil service in the Philippines; for 
here in the United States we are yet so far 
away from this diyine consummation—tho 
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we have been working for it so long—that I 
could not expect it to work in Luzon for a 
century. However, it is a move in the right 
direction. 

I believe that the Philippine Commission 
should be made permanent, and that it 
should act as a sort of advisory committee 
to the President of the United States. A 
General Assembly of representatives from 
every province should also be called at Ma- 
nila, and these might formulate domestic 
laws, or suggest candidates for the most im- 
portant positions in the colony. Tho there 
is much in the archipelago that offers itself 
for American exploitation, I hope that this 
will never be done at the expense of the na- 
tives, who would,,of course, be at the mercy 
of shrewd speculators. 

Surely a more benevolent manifesto was 
never issued by a conquering and supreme 
power to a weaker and conquered one. It 
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will do much, I feel sure, to put my country- 
men in a receptive mood. They wait, there- 
fore, to be convinced of the sincerity of these 
magnificent declarations. And all haste 
should be employed to make good at least 
part of these splendid promises. For it 
must not be forgotten that the Filipinos have 
for centuries been fed on Spanish promises— 
promises that never saw fulfilment. A dila- 
tory policy is therefore to be avoided; for 
now, when expectation is tense, a policy of 
quick action should be instituted. 

I believe that a policy of kindness toward 
the Filipinos is the one to adopt, but it must 
also be the kindness of firmness. My coun- 
trymen are as yet but children. They have 
much to learn. It is America’s mission and 
the Filipino’s opportunity, and that both will 
profit by the union that now seems so as- 
sured, I am already persuaded. 

New York Ciry, 


Con Amore. 


By Louise Dunham Goldsberry. 


Cry me not, then, forgotten, 
O sweet Fame, 

{f in one faithful heart 
Is writ my name! 


Forgotten, I, who lie with smiling lips 
Under the grass, 

List’ning the music in the steps 
Where lovers pass? 


Not I forgot—if but one tarrying 
With bated breath, 

Wonders, perchance, who keepeth here 
Converse with death; 


Or e’en a tear’s silent caress may fall 
Where daisies blow, 

And cleaving thoughts by me lie close and warm 
As lifeward go 


The straying feet of lovers, loitering 
In death’s still lanes, 

Reading the years of other maids and men 
On graveyard fanes. 


So long as love is love and eye of man 
Makes sun for maid; 

She in love’s love shall be rememberéd 
Who here is laid, 


Altho unknown—save to some faithful heart— 
Her laughters sound, 

And tolls her name on bell of every flower 
That bursts the ground; 


Nor e’er forgotten, while one heart alone 
Echoes her name; 

Only for that, keeps she with all earth part 
In love and fame! 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


f 
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The Life of Edwin M. Stanton.* 


NExtT to President Lincoln himself there is 
no other American to whom the restored 
Union owes a deeper debt of gratitude than 
to his War Secretary, Edwin McMasters 
Stanton. From December, 1860, when he 
went into Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, until he 
voluntarily retired from his post, under 
President Johnson, in 1868, the conflicting 
passions of the war seethed and boiled 
around him, and its dire responsibilities 
weighed on him more than on any other man 
in the country. To him as Attorney-General 
and to Judge Holt as Secretary of War the 
loyal North had turned in the last feeble 
days of Mr. Buchanan as their sole, and 
as it proved sufficient, ground of hope that 
all would not be lost before a new and bet- 
ter Administration could be installed at 
Washington. 

Nine months after Mr. Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration Mr. Stanton was carried by some- 
thing like a wave of popular nomination into 
the place vacated by Mr. Cameron as Sec- 
retary of War. From that moment he was 
not only, next to the President, the most in- 
fluential and powerful man in the country, 
but, far beyond him, the one on whom all 
rebeldom poured its wrath, its hatred and 
its scorn, while the half-hearted tories of 
the North singled him out for their abuse 
and loaded him with responsibility for the 
slow progress and awful sacrifices of the 
war. 

Amid all Stanton pursued a course which, 
as contemplated from the cool distance of 
thirty years and more, shows him to have 
had heroic elements in his mold and to have 
been built upon a model of very great 
strength and capacity. We have only to 
compare our recent experiences of war ad- 
ministration with those of 1862-68 to see at 
a glance what we owe as a nation to Stan- 





*LIFR aND PuBLIc SERVICES OF EDWIN M. 
Stanton. By George C. Gorham. With Por- 
traits, Maps and Fac-similes of Important Letters. 
In two volumes. S8vo, pp. 456 and 502. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
18998. $6.00. 


ton’s incorruptible integrity, to his energy, 
determination, blunt devotion and ability to 
comprehend the task he had on hand and 
what it would cost to achieve it. 

He was himself the victim of his own de- 
votion. He retired in 1868 with his iron 
constitution shattered by the tremendous 
labors and burdens of the War Department, 
& poor man returning to his profession to 
win his living. December 20th, 1869, he 
was nominated by General Grant to the 
United States Supreme Court and confirmed 
by acclamation in the Senate. The news 
reached him on his dying bed. Four days 
later he died without having been inducted 
into his new office, and five days after he had 
passed his fifty-fifth birthday. 

The eight years ot his life which went to 
the service of his country are those which 
render the Life of Edwin M. Stanton one of 
imperishable interest and importance. His 
biographer has not given him a page too 
much. He has recognized truly the over- 
shadowing importance of Stanton’s public 
as compared with his private life, and re- 
duced this part of his two volumes to eighty 
pages—a very interesting eighty pages, how- 
ever, which in eleven brief chapters show 
the good Quaker ancestry of the boy, the 
sturdy simplicity in which he was reared, 
the deep Christian foundations of the young 
man’s character, his great personal inde- 
pendence, and the splendid position he was 
achieving as a lawyer. : 

The secession winter of 1860-61 was full of 
new destiny for Mr. Stanton, and begins the 
real history which Mr. Gorham has under- 
taken to write in these volumes. It is a work 
which gives us the history of the war, not in 
its battles and campaigns, but by disclosing 
the inner plans, the political and military 
conceptions, and the political objects which 
lay back of all the campaigns and on which 
they were founded. 

In presenting this history Mr. Gorham has 
been guided for his main point by his very 
just desire to place all in right relations to 
Mr. Stanton. He does not write as the critic 
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who is to sit in judgment on the Secretary, 
nor as the indifferent historian before whom 
all actors on the stage move in the same one 
relation. He is Mr. Stanton’s biographer, 
and it is no more than just that in his 
pages should be found the fullest reply to 
the strictures and criticisms for which, in 
all degrees of severity and importance, so 
much occasion has been found in Mr. Stan- 
ton’s career. 

It is quite impossible in a restricted notice 
like this to discuss the numerous points, 
even of greatest importance, which come up 
in these volumes; such as the part which 
Mr. Stanton acted in holding the War De- 
partment against President Johnson, the im- 
peachment trial, Mr. Stanton’s unfortunate 
falling out with General Sherman, his rela- 
tions with General McClellan, or the suspen- 
sion of habeas corpus. 

On all these points we have in these vol- 
umes the view from which Mr. Stanton act- 
ed. Mr. Ropes, in his second volume on the 
war, criticises with much severity what he 
describes as Mr. Stanton’s interference with 
McClellan in holding back McDowell for the 
defense of Washington. This criticism is 
based wholly on the military requirements 
of the situation. Mr. Gorham places the 
matter in the much broader light of the po- 
litical as well as the military situation, and 
in its relation to General McClellan’s consti- 
tutional genius for postponing the issue. He 
has little patience with General McClellan, 
and in all this trying history, as well as. in 
that of Mr. Stanton’s relations with Presi- 
dent Johnson, recalls vividly the passion of 
the time and aims to present the situation 
exactly as it lay before Mr. Stanton and the 
loyal and much suffering men who were de- 
termined not to lose the fruits of the 
struggle which had cost the country so dear. 

Mr. Gorham is perhaps too much absorbed 
in the history, its details and moot points, to 
have given us as much as we should like of 
personal portraiture. Yet some of the most 
interesting points in the two volumes have 
this character, as, for example, Mr. Stan- 
ton’s change of feeling toward Mr. Lincoln. 
He began life by breaking away from the 
Whig antecedents of his family and becom- 
ing a Jacksonian. His experience in Mr. 
Buchanan’s Cabinet was not only a revela- 
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tion to the country of the man needed fot 
the trying times to come; it was quite as 
much the training and discipline of that 
man. When Lincoln began his Administra- 
tion Stanton did not really know him altho 
he had met him once, did not believe in 
his policy, and even criticised with severity 
the opening of his Administration. But 
nothing in the book is more interesting or 
more creditable to Mr. Stanton than the rec- 
ord of his change of mind to Mr. Lincoln 
and the splendid co-operation he rendered 
him. 

The book is true to its subject in its blunt, 
uncompromising honesty. It will win favor 
and provoke criticism, just as Mr. Stanton 
did himself; and all this will constitute per- 
haps its very strongest claim on the respect 
and interest of the public. General McClel- 
lan has written his “Own Story.” Judge 
Black has given us his Life of Buchanan. 
General Sherman and General Grant have 
published their memoirs, and the Life of 
Lincoln has been essayed by many who 
knew him well. We have waited long for 
this Life of Stanton, and we are not disap- 
pointed. It is not a judicial work, but it is 
a true portraiture which recalls the man, 
the times of trial he wrought in, the work 
he did, and gives us a new sense of our debt 
to the great and true men to whom the guid- 
ance of the Republic fell in the crisis of its 
history. 
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Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLI. 
(Rev. C. L. Dopason). By Stuart Dodyson 
Collingwood. Illustrated. (The Century 
Co. $2.50.) 

The pure and purifying influence of a 
sweet genius is irradiated from this beauti- 
ful book. Rarely, indeed, do we find a biog- 
raphy informed with such distinguishing 
elements. Lewis Carroll, for that is the 
name by which Rey. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson was known the world over, was a 
man singularly endowed. Altho most cele- 
brated on account of his books for children, 
and especially popular as the author of many 
grotesquely amusing rimes, he had his se- 
rious labors in the hard, dry field of science, 
notably mathematical. But this biography 
places before us a charming personality 








which rises above the works that have en- 
deared Lewis Carroll to us, and we make a 
new acquaintance. The man takes hold of 
us with a gentle, yet forcible grip. It is as 
if he walked and talked with us wisely, 
genially, helpfully. 

A book like this is not to be picked to 
pieces and patched into a review. It must 
be read. The letters and epistolatory ex- 
cerpts forming a considerable part of the 
text have been selected with good judgment, 
and the biographical story by Mr. Colling- 
wood runs along easily, as did the subject’s 
life-current. Lewis Carroll’s associations 
were with most distinguished people in liter- 
ary and educational circles, so that in read- 
ing his life we feel the best currents of re- 
cent English aspiration and the finest thrills 
of moral and religious as well as artistic im- 
pulse. The delicious humor of the man came 
directly up out of a rich and ripe moral na- 
ture. His letters are vibrant with ever- 
changing currents of merriment, never bois- 
terous, always effective. 

By nature and training Lewis Carroll was 
a conservative. He had some good things 
to say in behalf of established principles of 
education, taking a firm stand for breadth 
of study, as against specialism, going too 
far, perhaps, at some points. 

“As a general principle,’ he writes in a 
long letter to the editor of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, “I do not think that the exclusive study 
of any one subject is really education; and 
my experience as a teacher has shown me 
that even a considerable proficiency in nat- 
ural science, taken alone, is so far from prov- 
ing a high degree of cultivation and great 
natural ability that it is fully compatible 
with general ignorance and intellect quite 
below par. Therefore it is that I seek to 
rouse an interest, beyond the limits of Ox- 
ford, in preserving classics as an essential 
feature of a university education.” 

He was an artist to the extent that great 
artistic desire and considerable study and 
practice could overcome lack of early sys- 
tematic training. He sketched a little. ‘In 


the next life I do hope,” he says, “ we. shall 
not only see lovely forms, such as this world 
does not contain, but also be able to draw 
His knowledge of art was sound, 


them.” 
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and the artists who made illustrations for 
his books respected his criticism. 

“I want you,” he wrote to Miss E. Ger- 
trude Thomson, who was engaged for some 
of his work, “to do my fairy drawings from 
life. They would be very pretty, no doubt, 
done out of your own head, but they will be 
ten times as valuable if done from life.” 

The book is profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs and drawings by Lewis Carroll and 
others. Among the many portraits, besides 
those of Lewis Carroll at various ages, are 
photographs of Tennyson, George Macdon- 
ald, Sir John Tenniel, John Ruskin, the Ros- 
settis, Holman Hunt, Sir John Millais, Canon 
Liddon, Charlotte M. Yonge and Professor 
Faraday. Indeed, the book is one to prize. 





Tre AGE OF THE MACCABEES. With Special 
Reference to the Religious Literature of the. 
Period. By A. W. Streane, D.D. (E. & J. B. 
Young, New York. $2.50.) 

CHAPTERS ON JEWISH LITERATURE. By 
Israel Abrahams. (Jewish Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. $1.25.) 

Tuer History OF YIDDISH LITERATURE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Leo Wiener. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 

These three volumes cover’ successive 
periods in the history of Jewish literature. 
The first, by a Christian scholar, attempts to 
give rather a conspectus than a criticism of 
the history and literature of the time of the 
Maccabees. But this must introduce very 
vext questions of date and authorship of 
such canonical books as Daniel, Ecclesiastes 
and the so-called Maccabean Psalms, as well 
as a considerable Apocryphal literature. Dr. 
Streane is no polemic, and he hold his bal- 
ances so that they shall incline neither way 
by any confessed superior weight of evi- 
dence. One can hardly tell whether he be- 
lieves that the Book of Daniel is, in its 
main portion, Persian or Maccabean. As an 
epitome of history and a record of the fresh 
and eager gnomic, historical and apocalyptic 
literary renascence of the period from 
Judzeus Maccabeus to Herod, this volume is 
of much value. 

Where Dr. Streane leaves the Jewish liter- 
ature Mr. Abrahams takes it up in his com- 
pact little volume, which covers the period 
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from Josephus to Moses Mendelssohn. The 
period of the Dispersion is far from barren, 
as it includes the Mishna, the Talmuds, the 
Midrash, the scholars of the Spanish era, Ibn 
Gebirol, Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Rashi and 
Maimonides. The Kabbala comes in this 
period, and the travelers Benjamin of Tudela 
and Petachiah, the philosopher Abarbanel, 
after whom comes the flowering of Amster- 
dam Judaism, with Spinoza and Luzzatto, 
and then the great German Mendelssohn, 
who was the father of new schools of Jewish 
literature not covered by this handbook. 

A more laborious work, because in the na- 
ture of research rather than of compilation, 
is Wiener’s History of Yiddish Literature, 
which follows chronologically after Mendels- 
sohn, but treats only of the least ambitious 
and self-conscious department of the Jewish 
literature of this century, that which grew 
up among the Jews, mainly of Russia, whose 
center is at Wilna, and whose language is a 
very corrupt German. Mr. Wiener has gath- 
ered in London, Germany and Russia an ex- 
traordinary collection.of these Yiddish pub- 
lications for Harvard College, and a selection 
of the titles are given in an appendix. Some 
250 pages are given to a history of this 
literature, and a hundred pages to specimens 
of it, transliterated from Hebrew to English 
script, and accompanied by an English trans- 
lation. The texts are decidedly interesting, 
showing rude humor and pathos, and the 
language very peculiar, full of words which 
no mere German scholar could understand. 
This literature flourishes in this country, 
where a number of Yiddish papers are pub- 
lished, and we printed not long ago a story 
written in Yiddish by a New York Jew and 
translated for us. But it must be understood 
that Yiddish supplies only the unclassic 
patois literature of the Jews, and mainly 
those of the poorer sort, the pedlers and 
the sweatshop workers. Their classic liter- 
ature, apart from the English, German, etce., 
which merges with that of their respective 
countries, is in old Hebrew, the writings of 
the Maskilim of this century, whose work 
has been so interestingly brought to the 
knowledge of our readers by the late Henry 
Gereoni. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS ORATORY. For Profes- 
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sional and Amateur Speakers. By James M. 
Buckley, LL.D. (Eaton & Mains. $2.00.) This 
book is vitalized and brightened from end to 
end by the spirit and experience which the 
author has contrived to work into it. The 
theme is one of high importance and recog- 
nized as such; but it is also one which has 
been enormously overworked and overloaded 
with perfunctory technicalities and a Dun- 
dreary proverbial philosophy. This is exact- 
ly what Dr. Buckley’s book is not. What- 
ever defects it may have it is neither dull, 
unpractical nor technical. The stream of 
personal recollections and experiences is too 
full and rich for that. The reader will be 
sure that he is in the hands of an author who 
knows every good speaker and preacher now 
alive, and is chock full of knowledge about 
all the others, and never fails to turn up 
with a personal illustration for all his points. 
A certain reassuring autobiographie tone 
runs through the book which gives the read- 
er confidence that the author is on the solid 
ground of his own experiences and that the 
reader is being conducted through something 
like a confidential disclosure of the methods 
by which one very distinguished master in 
extempore speech acquired his art. The 
practical aim of the book is impressed on it 
from the beginning and outweighs the scien- 
tific, both in the plan and its development. 
Yet we can think of no manual on the art of 
extempore speech which is charged with 
more usefulness and in so many different di- 
rections. It is a first-rate manual for young 
preachers, and:old ones, too, provided they 
are not too old to learn. It is just as useful 
for a lawyer or any public speaker, and 
many of the very best things we have found 
in the book have their first and foremost ap- 
plication to the art of speech as it is prac- 
ticed in refined social life. The chapters on 
“General Preparation,” ‘‘Uses of Lan- 
guage,” “Words and Their Proper Use,” 
“Bnriching the Vocabulary,” ‘ General 
Preparation of Thought,” ‘“ Preliminary 
Physical Preparation,” “‘ Pitch and Tones,” 
or almost any other chapter in the forty- 
three, illustrate the author’s good judgment 
and his remarkable capacity for close and 
accurate observation. Without giving his 
book the character of a scientific manual, Dr. 
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Buckley has made free use of every scientific 
discussion he could lay his hands on, and col- 
lected at the points of need a large amount 
of useful and intelligent information in those 
technical points which come into the circle 
of the student’s needs. In the critical way 
of opening a student’s eyes to his faults and 
indicating ways of correcting them the book 
must be extremely useful. It is written with 
a high ideal in view, is definite, rigorous in 
what it calls for and the discipline it im- 
poses, and stands on a good basis of author- 
ity. The author’s fund of anecdote and illus- 
tration is inexhaustible and has the merit of 
helping on the point and impression of the 
manual. There are minor and technical 
points at which improvement or even correc- 
tion might be suggested, but as a whole the 
book swings out on a fresh and original 
path of its own, is full of good and helpful 
things, and, as we have said above, is useful 
in more ways and in response to more dif- 
ferent-kinds of need than any manual of the 
kind recently published. 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM, 1894-1897. 
By Frederick Jones Bliss. Plans and Illustra- 
tions by A. OC. Dickie. (Palestine Exploration 
Fund, London. $2.75.) This volume is the 
next in the series to the same author’s “A 
Mound of Many Cities,” in which, as Ex- 
plorer to the Palestine Exploration Fund, he 
told the story of the excavations made at 
Tel-el-Hesy, supposed to be the site of the 
ancient Lachish, where Dr. Bliss found the 
only cuneiform tablet ever found in Pales- 
tine, the only written record yet discovered 
of the days before Moses. Perhaps Dr. Bliss 
did not quite like to turn from the easier and 
quite as hopeful excavation of the accessible 
mounds in Palestine to the subterranean ex- 
ploration of Jerusalem and the tracing, like 
a mole, of its buried walls. But he took up 
the work with courage and skill, and this 
volume tells all the wealth of the story, with 
an abundance of plans and diagrams, show- 
ing where the successive walls were found 
to run. Dr. Bliss is not a theorist. He does 
not care to prophesy what will be found, but 
chooses rather to report actual facts ob- 
served, with their obvious deductions. Pos- 
sibly when he has gained the age of Major- 
General Warren or of M. Clermont-Gan- 
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neau he will do more conjecturing. In 
this work there is a great deal that de- 
pends on good luck. A shaft may discover 
nothing, or it may lead to the great good for- 
tune which Dr. Bliss had of hitting the stair- 
way of the Pool of Siloam and thus finding 
the Church of St. Stephen, built next to the 
Pool by Eudocia, the wife of the Emperor 
Theodosius. Much space is properly given to 
these discoveries. Yet, topographically, the 
principal work has been done in some fur- 
ther extension of our knowledge of the walls 
of the city. Of course minor discoveries 
were made, one of those that have excited 
most discussion being a seal in old Hebrew 
letters that belonged to “Ishmael, son of 
Pedaiah;” only we gather from the three 
bad blunders in four Hebrew words on p. 
271 that Dr. Bliss did not correct his proofs. 
We congratulate him that his present cam- 
paign is in the open country, in the ancient 
Canaanite mounds. His experience and his 
knowledge of the language of the country 
make our young American scholar the prop- 
er man to carry on this work of our English 
friends. 

THe Story or Oxtp Fort Lovupon. By 
Oharles Egbert Craddock. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) The charm of the wilder- 
ness and the elementary romance of pioneer 
days give to this book a peculiar holding 
power. Miss Murfree is in her well-known 
field, among the Southern mountains, and 
she tells her story by the light of history 
with vigor well suited to a subject at once 
fascinating and difficult. It is not a love 
story, but the beauty of love shines in it, 
and the faithful picture of historical events 
is touched into vividness truly romantic. Old 
Fort Loudon, on the Tennessee, in the midst 
of the Cherokee country, is the scene; the 
time is 1758-1760. The capitulation of the 
English garrison and the subsequent treach- 
ery of the savages culminating in massacre 
are described with marked ability. The 
book is excellently illustrated, and both for 
its substance and its style should have a 
place in every library of Americana. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. By John Jay 
Chapman. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
live spirited essays make up the contents of 
this book which, if not altogether infallible 
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in its theories and criticisms, is most stimu- 
lating to the thoughtful reader. Mr. Chap- 
man is nothing if not fearlessly outright in 
his treatment of the subjects chosen for con- 
sideration, and his style bristles with points 
of challenge and attack. The opening paper 
on “ Politics” is a crisp and biting presenta- 
tion of the corruptions, distortions and de- 
ceptions that so largely affect elections and 
control party action. ‘“ Society ’”’ is an essay 
in which the author boldly assumes that-al- 
most everything in American social economy 
and aspiration is influenced successfully by 
sordid forces. The other essays are on 
“ Education,” ‘“ Democracy” and “ Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Chapman is not a pessimist, 
upon the whole, but sees in our Government 
a “constant influence tending to correct the 
distortions described in the first two chap- 
ters.” We heartily welcome his “ talking 
out in meeting” and pass his little book on 
for everybody to read. 


CLERICAL StupiEs. By Very Rev. J. B. 
Hogan, 8S.8., D.D. (Marlier, Callander & Co., 
Boston. $2.00.) This is a discussion of the 
field of education for the Catholic priesthood. 
Dr. Hogan was until lately connected with 
the Catholic University at Washington, and 
is now president of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass. He recognizes the new 
learning and the value of the natural sci- 
ences. He takes in turn the studies pursued 
in a Catholic seminary, philosophy, apolo- 
getics, dogmatic, moral theology, ascetic and 
pastoral theology, canon law, Church his- 
tory, the Bible and Patristics. The meaning, 
even, of some of these terms is unfamiliar to 
the Protestant theological student, who 
would never suspect that moral theology is 
concerned chiefly with casuistry, and that 
there is no more exigent study for a priest 
who must hear confession. The whole sub- 
ject is solidly and intelligently treated, and 
in a broad and liberal way, and we are glad 
to commend the book to others than those to 
whom it is especially addressed. 


THE Livine AGE. (The Living Age Com- 
pany, Boston.) The busy men and women 
who have no time to go through all the Re- 
views and monthlies or no opportunity to 
see them and select for themselves, can for 
the next best thing get the cream of them 
all by reading The Living Age, 
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Books of the Week. 


How to Know the Ferns. By Frances Theo- 
dora Parsons. 744x5, PR. 215. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons....... 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
Charles Gore. 714x5, pp. 326. Vol. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.... 

The Confounding of ow By A. + 
Sedgwick. 

Charles Scribner's 

Sweethearts pas are By Anna A. Rog- 
ers, 5x4, ‘New York: Charles 
Scribner's 


The Romance of a Ritualist. By Vincent 
Brown. 714x5, pp. 339. New York: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head 

The Collected Pocms of William Watson. 
744x5, pp. 305. New York: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head 

The Spirit of Place. By Alice Meynell. 
6x4 pp. 188. New York: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head 

The Memory of Lincoln. B Py ¥3 
Wolfe Howe. 6x4, pp. 130. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co 

Washington's Farewell Address. By W. C. 
Ford. pp. 135. Boston, Small, 
Maynard & Co 

American Art Annual. By Florence N. 
Levy. 10x7, pp. 538. New York: The 
Macmillan ¢ 

ae History of South America. By Adnah 

Jones. 9x6, pp. 345. New York: 
The Macmillan Co 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Joseph Texter. 
Translated b W. Matthews. 9x6, pp. 
319. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thou ht. 

y R. H. Hntton. 714x5, pp. 274 ew 
York: The Macmillan Co 


Introduction to the Study of Literature. 
By E. 1 New 


York: 
Blectricity 
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By 
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Scrutton. 714x5, pp. 
Yo rk: The Macmillan Co 
The Works of Shakespeare. Vol. II. 
C. H. Herford. 7x5, pp. 571. 
York: The Macmillan Co 
The Life and Opinions of T. sana. B 
L. Sterne. In two vols. 4x3, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
The “oe of Rouen. By T. A. Cook. 
ne. York: The Macmillan Co. 
Eliza Josephine Kelley. 
» PP. 128. Boston: Ginn & Co.. 
ng, and Other Poems. By R. C. 
Rogers. 7146x5, pp. 129. New York: 
G. Putnam’s Sons 
Modern Interpretations of the Gospel Life. 
x6, pp. 328. Boston: The Pilgrim 


. By A. Conen Doyle. 
350. New York: 


7x5, pp. 
War-Time Echoes. 1 


Appleton & Co.... 

Ty James H. Brown- 
lee. a pp. 201. Akron, O.: The Wer- 
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The — of Morning. By Henry Coyle. 
225. Boston: Angel Guardian 
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How a L. N. Tolstoi Lives and Works. 
By P. A, Bocevesse, Translated by Isa- 
bel F. Hapgood. 9x6, pp. 99. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

Letters and Lectures on Education. 
Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. 7x5, pp. 
280. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen... 

The Art of Questioning. By J. Landon. 
7x4, PP. 101. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
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Municipal Ownership. 


THERE is a lesson for thoughtful American 
politicians in last week’s elections at Toledo 
and Chicago, and in the work of the Pingree 
Commission at Detroit. It is that hereafter 
the advocacy of municipal ownership of at 
least some of the public utilities must have a 
place in many cities upon the platform of 
any party that would appeal successfully to 
a majority of the voters. This is what these 
elections teach so far as the political forces 
and tendencies of the cities are concerned. 
But the lesson has a broader application. 
Toledo, Chicago and Detroit point to the ac- 
ceptance by national parties of the doctrine 
of public control, gradually but surely, with 
respect to certain agencies of national scope 
which are now in the possession of corpora- 
tions. It may be predicted with confidence 
that the great parties will soon consider the 
expediency of extending the domain of pub- 

- lic ownership in the directicn indicated by 
the national monopoly of the postal service. 
It may be that the first step will be toward 
the acquisition of the telegraph lines or the 
creation of a system of postal savings banks. 

Such a movement as this one in Toledo 
and Detroit, supported by large popular ma- 
jorities, defying the attempted restraint of 
regular political organizations, and charac- 
terized by the earnestness of both the lead- 
ers and the rank and file, is only the begin- 
ning of a peaceful revolt in American muni- 
cipalities against conditions outworn, old 
methods fully tested and found wanting, the 
greed and the corrupting practices of specu- 
lators who’ exploit the profits of the prop- 
erty of those who make and are the city. 
It is not necessary to assume that the people 
of Toledo or Detroit have accepted the en- 
tire economic creed of Governor Pingree or 
Mayor Jones. Competition is not a failure 
everywhere, and they may not believe it is. 
But they have firmly grasped the truth that 
in the so-called natural monopolies of a 
municipality it has been tested and found to 
be impracticable. With the proof that in 
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certain agencies of public communication 
and supply it cannot exist as a force to regu- 
late charges, has now been laid before them 
the evidence, furnished by recent events in 
their own and other cities, that great private 
fortunes have been heaped up out of the 
profits accruing from the control of these 
agencies by corporations, that the methods 
of accumulation have been concealed by 
various devices, and that this wealth gained 
by the use of their property is used to cor- 
rupt their own representatives in attempts 
to get more profit or escape just taxation. 
They have not undertaken to compel larger 
payments for the privileges, or a reduction 
of the charge for service, for either of these 
courses would leave corporations in posses- 
sion with the old power to exert a corrupt- 
ing influence. They have wisely turned to 
the alternative of public ownership and have 
decided that the citizens collectively shall en- 
joy the profits of businesses created by their 
close association and wants, and depending 
wholly upon the occupation and use of their 
real estate. 

This is not socialism in the old sense given 
to the word by those who abuse it as a 
synonym for communism and anarchy. It is 
common sense. It is-in accord with sound 
business principles. It is justice. A New 
York newspaper hastily remarked last week 
that municipal ownership “has become a 
fad with certain half-baked college profess- 
ors and slim-minded young men who have 
taken up the study of the problems of city 
government from a sense of what they are 
fond of calling civic duty.” To any one who 
is familiar with what has taken place in the 
cities of Great Britain and Germany, with 
the evils associated with corporation owner- 
ship here, and with the attitude of a vast 
majority of the workingmen in our cities 
toward this question, this definition must 
seem somewhat inadequate and ill-advised. 
The movement for public ownership in 
American cities is one that must be reckoned 
with in politics hereafter, and it has gained 
force steadily during the past year by reason 
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of the excesses of those whose pecuniary in- 
terests it threatens. The success of it in one 
or two cities will surely hasten the develop- 
ment and success of it in others. Its prog- 
ress will depend upon the varying conditions 
it encounters. In certain cities it may be 
manifested by some form of taxation rather 
than by acquisition; in others the corpora- 
tions may be required to make new terms 
with the people, as in Indianapolis; but the 
continuing tendency will be toward public 
ownership, and those engaged in the move- 
ment will be actuated by a genuine sense of 
civie duty. 

It is because the average citizen’s sense of 
duty to the municipality will be quickened 
by the complete or partial reclamation of 
municipal franchises, giving him a larger 
and closer interest in municipal affairs, that 
we believe the civil service in cities taking 
such action will be greatly improved by the 
change. Even in such a city as New York 
the assumption of the new tasks might com- 
pel a development of capacity to do the work 
honestly and economically. 

What has been accomplished thus far, at 
Toledo or Detroit or elsewhere, can be 
credited directly to no political party, altho 
both Governor Pingree and Mayor Jones are 
Republicans. On the other hand, Mayor 
Harrison, of Chicago, who sturdily resisted 
the aggressive holders of franchises, but will 
consent to the renewal of their privileges 
under certain conditions, is a Democrat. 
The victors at Toledo and Detroit represent 
an element in their party, however, the in- 
fluence of which may become decisive in 
State contests and thus eventually cause the 
acceptance of some principle of their 
policy in a national platform. They cannot 
safely be ignored, for their honesty and de- 
votion to public interests have won for them 
the respect and support of many thousands 
of the plain people of the United States. 





Tolstoi’s Device for Peace. 


Tue article by the famous Russian novel- 
ist and moralist which we publish this week 
is not so much an exposition of the fallacies 
of the Czar’s Peace Conference as it is a 
eulogy of the Duukhobors and a defense of 
their passive refusal to do military service, 
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The article was written for the double pur- 
pose of earning money to help the Duuk- 
hobors out of Russia to Canada, and of 
showing that the true way to end war is for 
the citizens individually to refuse to fight. 
If some one should suggest that the removal. 
of these Russian Quakers from their own 
country only delayed the consummation of 
the work of peace in Russia, and that the 
true policy was to have them remain and 
multiply under persecution until their num- 
bers should overthrow the military system 
of Russia, Count Tolstoi might perhaps say 
that it was the war system of the world, 
and not of Russia alone, that he would de- 
stroy, and that he was obeying the biblical 
command to flee from persecution. 

But what shall we say of Tolstoi’s device 
to abolish war, which is that every citizen 
should refuse to do any military service, or, 
indeed, pay any military taxes—for he tells 
us that this is the same thing? There is but 
one reply, that the Christian common-sense 
of the world agrees that war is sometimes 
right, that there are kinds of war that are 
even a duty. Every one but Duukhobors 
and Quakers admits that when attacked. un- 
justly a nation ought to defend its rights 
and its liberty, and that our Lord's direction 
to his disciples to carry weapons of defense, 
with the fact that weapons were carried by 
his disciples when three of them accom- 
panied him to Gethsemane, covers the prin- 
ciple of self-defense for nations as well as in- 
dividuals. Similarly it is admitted by the 
best Christian sentiment that we should 
defend the defenseless, whether our wives 
and children or a mere chance neighbor, 
against a cruel and murderous attack. The 
principle of love to one’s neighbor and to 
one’s self binds the duty; and this principle 
covers a war of mercy as well as a private 
deed of merciful heroism. From the time 
when Saul protected the men of Jabesh Gil- 
ead till our own Cuban war, the human con- 
science has recognized that it is wrong and 
shameful not to risk or even lose life to pro- 
tect the life and liberty of others. 

But, as Tolstoi says, to pay war taxes is 
the same as to do war service. We do not 
understand that the Duukhobors or the 
Friends, or Tolstoi himself, refuse to pay 
taxes, Indeed, this is utterly impracticable. 
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Our Lord paid taxes, and bade his disciples 
pay taxes, which were spent to maintain 
military establishments, to support cohorts 
of soldiers on the Temple hill and all over 
Palestine. The maintenance of government 
is necessary, and it may cover the mairte- 
nance of war; it must cover the support of 
our armaments of peace. 

Must we then say that a Peace Conference 
is of no use, and that we resign ourselves to 
indefinite, never ending wars and arma- 
ments? Not at all. There is just one way 
to end war, and that is by the slow process 
of the creation in the people of a public sen- 
timent - which will demand justice and 
merey, and which will settle disputes in oth- 
er ways than by armed conflict. We have 
very nearly reached this condition of public 
sentiment as between certain nations, as the 
United States and Great Britain. Differ- 
ences between us ,can only come on ques- 
tions of policy or ownership, such questions 
as we are both agrged can best be settled by 
mutual concession or arbitration. Neither 
nation wants to attack the other or to op- 
press its own subjects. Between them 
there is no occasion for a war of defense or 
a war of mercy. Neither needs to keep up 
a war establishment against the other, be- 
cause our public sentiment is educated to 
the Christian standard. But England does 
not believe that the Russian popular con- 
science is so educated; indeed, she does not 
believe that Russia has any popular con- 
science or any popular voice at all, only the 
voice and conscience of a little coterie of 
rulers arbitrary destruction, this 
very year, since the call for the Peace Con- 
gress, of the pledged rights of the people of 
Finland is far from encouraging. What is 
needed to put an end to war is the develop- 
ment in Russia and Germany and France of 
such a sentiment on war as exists in Eng- 
land and the United States, so that they will 
naturally turn to arbitration instead of war. 
When Messieurs the murderers are ready to 
stop murdering we shall need no policemen; 
when Messieurs the Emperors and Kings 
want to make no attacks and are willing to 
give liberty to their own people, then nobody 
will need to make any defense; then we 
shall have universal peace. Until nations 
can thus trust each other, until they cease 
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to act on the devil’s principle that might 
makes right, we must keep up armaments 
and do military service and bear not tlie 
sword in vain. ‘To-day the world’s great 
want is the Christianization of the Russian 
Government, so that.it will not oppress Jews 
and Finns, so that it will give its people edu- 
cation and a control of the Government, so 
that it will cease to be the world’s chief 
menace, because it is the world’s most cen- 
tralized, despotic and oppressive Govern- 
ment. We believe in the Russian Czar, but 
he does not rule. He may be a Christian 
and hate war, but such is not the heart of 
the Russian Cabinet. Yet within the next 
century Russia will be permeated by the 
spirit which, with some errors, has created 
the Duukhobors, and we shall see a Russia 
in which the people can speak for liberty 
and peace. About that time, and through 
such slow processes, which ripen popular 
sentiment, the plowshare will replace the 
sword. 





The Major and the Minor 
Morals. 


Tue story has had currency that when in 
1866 a since distinguished statesman was 
elected United States Senator, a member of 
Congress from his State was asked what 
kind of a man he was, and gave the follow- 
ing answer: “ He is a man who can see a fly 
on a barn door a mile off, and not see the 
door.” 

There are people—and they put themselves 
in evidence in every epochal period—who see 
the small things and never see the great 
things. That is the pharisee spirit, not dis- 
honest and hypocritical, but merely phar- 
isee, which holds minor morals so close to 
the eye that major morals cannot be seen 
behind and above and all around them. We 
had these distorted moralists in our Civil 
War, who were so afraid of interfering with 
the liberty of the rulers of the Confederate 
States that they could not see the evil and 
wrong of national disintegration or the 
crime of consenting to the creation out of our 
own territory of a nation whose prime pur- 
pose was the continuance and extension of 
slavery. Horace Greeley, the editor of The 
Tribune, and the editor of The Journal of 
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Commerce, in this city, both honest men, at 
first fell into this error of seeing the fly but 
not the door, and were willing to consent to 
secession. 

This curious ophthalmic paradox has its 
illustration at the present time. There are 
those who bemoan the war with Spain be- 
cause it interferes with some excellent local 
philanthropy or philozoy which they have 
close at heart, forgetting the greater deliv- 
erance it secures to millions of men. There 
are not a few who see so clearly the pangs 
of battle and disease and death that they 
cannot see the worse horrors of centuries of 
oppression. Physical death seems worse to 
them than slavery, and the duty of preserv- 
ing life greater than that of bestowing free- 
dom. 

And here is a common error of the phar- 
isee mind, which puts its microscope on 
small things. Life is not the most precious 
of all things. We have all got to give it up, 
and we ought to be willing to give it up for 
a fit cause. The willingness to die for a 
cause is the one thing that makes a hero. 
We do right to call men heroes who are will- 
ing to risk life for the liberation of oppressed 
peoples. Hundreds, thousands of precious 
lives are lost in Cuba and the Philippines, 
but so they are lost in a hundred less noble 
causes. The building of the Brooklyn Bridge 
cost lives. Commerce kills men on land and 
on the sea. Multitudes of lives are lost 
every year in unhealthy forests and swamps 
for a half cent profit on palm oil or india 
rubber. For ordinary business we brave 
the rains of summer and the cold of winter, 
and consumption and fever tell the story. 
Life is cheap, and wo to the people that will 
not hold it cheap for a fair cause. He that 
will save his life shall lose it; and liberty 
has generally been lost by the failure to see 
the distinction between major and minor 
obligations. 

“What good will our possession of these 
islands do us?” say these men who make 
their short vision our reach of morals; “ is it 
worth the sacrifice?’’ Look, we reply, at 
four centuries of Spanish oppression. See 
the light and liberty of the world shut out 
from these millions of men. See a noble im- 
pulse, long restrained, compelling our nation 
to declare that the rights of Spanish posses- 
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sion and tyranny are no rights compared 
with the God-given rights which we will 
open to these people. See that done in a year 
or two by us which will unlock prison gates 
and let in light and liberty. Can any one 
fail to see the obligation, the privilege, of 
this larger duty? We rejoice that crooked, 
distorted vision of duty, while it may 
mislead for a while earnest and vision- 
ary men of the best blundering intentions, 
will not deceive them long, and cannot de- 
ceive the common-sense of the great Amer- 
ican people. 





Governor Rollins’s Proclamation. 


TueE Governor of New Hampshire has sur- 
prised New England and provided a fresh 
topic of easy discussion by putting into his 
Fast Day proclamation the two-century-old 
complaint about the decay of religion in the 
rural districts. That there was not much re- 
ligion in the colonial period of that State is 
witnessed by the story of Governor Burnet, 
who was appointed Colonial Governor. In 
1730 he landed at Newport, where he was 
met by a company of horse who had come 
to escort him to Portsmouth. He asked the 
captain what was the custom in New Hamp- 
shire about saying grace at meals. “As 
your Excellency approaches Boston,” was 
the answer, “the graces will become longer 
and longer; but as your Excellency leaves 
Boston the graces will become shorter and 
shorter until you reach your own jurisdic- 
tion, where there is no grace at all.” 

xovernor Rollins says there are little 
towns in New Hampshire where there is no 
regular religious worship and where people 
are married and buried without the services 
of the Church. Very likely; but such was 
the case a hundred years ago all over the 
country. In 1796 the little rural seacoast 
town of Alna, Me., with six or eight hundred 
inhabitants, called its first pastor. He could 
gather only six members in all the town, and 
not one of them a woman. In six years of 
very faithful labor he added but five mem- 
bers to his church, and two of them from his 
own family. Now the town has less than a 
thousand inhabitants, but the church mem- 
bers are counted by the hundred. 

We have heard this story of old. There 




















are destitute towns, where thé spdisé atid 
scattered population makes the support of a 
chureh difficult, but these always were, and 
never was so much care taken to provide re- 
ligious privileges. The rural districts pre- 
sent a problem, but the city problem is a 
greater one. The country empties into the 
city. The life of the nation is more and 
more in its cities, and no one can say that 
the cities and larger towns of New Hamp- 
shire or of New England are not fairly well 
supplied with churches. We must judge not 
by the exceptional cases of destitution but 
by the larger statistics of the country, and 
these show a steady gain for religion. 

Such complaints ag this of the Governor of 
New Hampshire are taken up chiefly by the 
enemies of the Church. They love to tell 
how the loss of the old faith, and the critical 
genius of the age, and the spread of a his- 
torical spirit have undermined the Church, 
and that its only hope is in a return to a 
blind, unreasoning faith, that kind of faith 
which they would define as a stubborn belief 
in what one knows to be false. But it is not 
true, that religion is incompatible with learn- 
ing or science. The spread of popular knowl- 
edge and the growth of the Church are coin- 
cident in these days. Men do not lose their 
faith as they classify their beliefs and har- 
monize them with critical and scientific con- 
clusions. We have .heard these mutterings 
for half a.century. We were told in the days 
of Hugh Miller and the Tiibingen critics that 
popular faith was going, but it rather proved 
itself able to absorb geology and literary crit- 
icism. Governor Rollins has called attention 
to a real evil, but an old one and a decreas- 
ingone. The Christian Church has its eye on 
it, and is attending to it, and will remember 
it, as he asks, on Fast Day. 





Sale of Liquor at Army 
Canteens. 

THE law regulating the sale of liquor at 
post exchanges and army canteens passed by 
the late Congress provides: 

“1. That no officer or private soldier shall be 
detailed to sell intoxicating drinks, as a bar- 
tender or otherwise, in any post exchange or 
canteen. 


“2. Nor shall any other person be required 
or allowed to sell such liquors in any encamp- 
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ment or fort 6 6n any premises used for mili- 
tary purposes by the United States. 

“3. And the Secretary of War is hereby di- 
rected to issue such general order as may be nec- 
essary to carry the provisions of this section into 
full force and effect.” 

To the common mind this forbids all sale 
of liquors in these canteens and post ex- 
changes or anywhere else within military 
lines; but the Attorney-General has given 
such an interpretation of it as absolutely 
contradicts what all those who sought to 
secure its passage believed was its spirit and 
its scope. 


The Attorney-General declares, and rightly, 


. that the first section simply forbids the de- 


tailing of any soldier or officer to sell liquor, 
but does not forbid the hiring of civilians to 
sell liquor in these places. He then declares 
that the second section, which forbids any 
other person to sell such liquors on any 
premises or any land used for military pur- 
poses, means any other premises or land ex- 
cept canteens and post exchanges, but that 
in these canteens other persons may be em- 
ployed to sell liquor. Now this cannot but 
appear to the simple iay mind a very bare 
evasion of the plain language of the statute. 
He says: 


“T do not think that the second clause of the 
section is intended to modify or affect in any 
way the sale of intoxicating drinks in the post 
exchanges or canteens. That is dealt with and 
is covered by the first clause. The second clause 
relates entirely to a different matter.” 

Then it is hard to understand what the sec- 
ond clause does mean. The words, “ any 
encampment or fort or any premises uséd 
for military purposes by the United States” 
certainly embrace the canteens and post ex- 
changes which are “ premises” used by the 
United States. To say that they are not in- 
cluded, and were not meant to be included, 
is an extraordinary abuse of language and 
fact. Every one knows what was the pur- 
pose of this law, and how it was discussed 
and carried through Congress, with the ap- 
proval not only of the temperance people, but 
also of the leading officers of the army. Did 
they intend to stop the sale of liquor in the 
canteens or.not? Of course they did. Did 
they think that the evils of the sale of liquor 
would be stopped simply by putting a civilian 
instead of a soldier behind the bar? 


Of 
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course they did not. Common sense rejects 
this strange misinterpretation of the law. 





STEPHEN J. FIELD, who died in Washington 
on the 9th inst., was one of- the greatest 
of American jurists. His term of service in 
the Supreme Court (thirty-four and one-half 
years) exceeded even that of Chief Justice 
Marshall, but before he was appointed to 
that court in 1863, by President Lincoln, he 
had become eminent as the leader of the 
bench on the Pacific Coast. There, as Chief 


Justice of the Supreme Court of California, 


he interpreted laws which he himself had 
made, for in the eight years which elapsed 
between the discovery of gold in 1849 and 
his election to the Supreme Court, the young 
lawyer who had landed at San Francisco 
with only ten dollars in his pocket became 
the leader of those who made laws for the 
new settlements of the Pacific Slope. His 
life in California was full of adventure. His 
courage was as conspicuous as his intellec- 
tual ability, in those early days as well as in 
the afternoon of his career. The Pacific 
Coast has been deeply indebted to Judge 
Field for what he did in the fifties and for 
his later services. In the Supreme Court he 
was earnest and industrious, fearless and 
conservative, at times in the period follow- 
ing the Civil War exercising a restraining 
influence which upon the whole was bene- 
ficial. He left his impress upon the -records 
of the court in no less than 620 opinions. 
There now remains in life but one of that 
rare group of brothers who were born in the 
Congregational parsonage of the little town 
of Haddam, Conn., in the early years of the 
century—the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, for 
many years the editor of The Evangelist. 





WuatT is the objection to this platform 
proposed by Mayor Jones, of Toledo, on the 
occasion of the great ratification meeting in 
honor of his re-election: 


“The establishment of a city plant for the 
manufacture of gas; the control and operation 
by the city of the electric lighting plant; the 
establishment of civil service rules in all depart- 
ments of the municipality; home rule for the 
people ; no grant or extension of franchises to pri- 
vate enterprise without the approval of the peo- 
ple; the abandonment of the contract system on 
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all public works, such as paving and sewers: 
compilation of the city directory by the city.” 
That seems all right. Our correspondent, 
who has been through this campaign, tells 
us that most of the ministers opposed Mayor 
Jones’s candidacy because he would not 
consent to close the back doors of the saloons 
on Sundays as required by a State law. 
That was bad, decidedly so; but it was not 
enough to overbalance other things. We 
cannot get everything at once. His attitude 
on this question was not worth being made 
the key to his conduct in a campaign which, 
while ignoring the saloon evil, had such 
great questions at stake as those involved 
in the platform given above. 





A @uimpseE of the situation in Finland 
is given from the following quotations from 
private letters which we are permitted to 
publish: 

“The conditions are very depressing here be- 
cause of the political changes. Whether they 
will be carried out more fully in the future re- 
mains yet to be seen. The censorship on the 
press is very severe. Their issue is delayed 
almost daily because of some objectionable, ar- 
ticle. One paper has been ordered to discon- 
tinue entirely.” : 

“The censorship has even gone so far as to 
prohibit certain quotations from the Scriptures, 
as: Proverbs, 28:4, 9, 16; 16:12; 19:12; 
Matthew, 22: 21; Romans, 2:12; Hecle., 3: 16.” 

**The people now, however, read between the 
lines and draw their conclusions as to the con- 
ditions of things. The letter writers have to 
be very careful in their utterance, and do not 
publish their names.” 

“Among the papers published in Sweden 
there is but one that speaks freely about the 
conditions in Finland, but we receive only about 
every other number, as they are prohibited by 
the censor. But these articles are cut out, sent 
over in letters, read and handed from one per- 
son to another. A person has to be very care- 
ful, however, about these letters.” 





WE hear very little in public about Minis- 
ter Straus. He, however, appears to be pur- 
suing his course with success. Already, as 
has been noted, he has secured exequaturs 
for consuls, permits for Americans to travel, 
and, it is stated, not merely the recognition 
of the duty of the Government to pay an in- 
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demnity, but an order for the payment of the 
money. The fourth point of special interest, 
a naturalization treaty, remains as yet in- 
complete, but undoubtedly is progressing. 
Meanwhile various indications appear of the 
result of his influence. Not long since it 
was stated that Dr. Whitehead of Washing- 
ton, Assayer in the United States Mint, had 
accepted a position as Director-General of 
Turkish Industries. This is announced as 
the result of the efforts of the Turkish Min- 
ister at Washington, but it is not improbable 
that Mr. Straus has had his share in it. Also, 
the Sultan announces his intention to intro- 
duce American methods of agriculture, and 
a plan for establishing an agricultural col- 
lege at Constantinople under the superin- 
tendence of Americans, one a practical engi- 
neer who thoroughly understands the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery, and the 
other a professor who will give courses in 
chemistry, treatment of the soils, rotation of 
crops and the like. At the same time trade 
with Turkey -is increasing very rapidly. It 
is stated that a direct line of steamers has 
been organized between this city and Con- 
stantinople and commercial agents have 
been appointed in Central and Southern 
Russia. An experiment in ordering Ameri- 
can flour proved, so successful that it was 
followed by a large cargo, and it is claimed 
that it will supersede the Russian and Bul- 
garian product. 





....Trades unions may go too far, and 
they do go too far when they drive indus- 
tries out of the country. Here we find the 
cause, apparently, of the failure of British 
firms to secure contracts for bridges and 
locomotives in competition with American 
firms. The bridge over the Atbara River, in 
the Sudan, is an illustration, for which the 
English firm asked $52,450, to be delivered 
in six months, while an American firm 
offered to deliver it in forty-two days, at a 
price of $32,500. Railroads in Great Britain 
itself are accepting bids for American loco- 
motives. Our American mechanics are pro- 
tected by their unions, as well as the Eng: 


lish, and their hours of work are not ex- ‘ 


cessive. 


::+-Last week’s dispatches from Manila 
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said that the volunteers under General Mac- 
Arthur were receiving Krag-Jérgensen rifles, 
“the Filipinos having discovered that they 
could effectively empty their Mausers and 
retreat before the Americans approached 
near enough to use their Springfields.” It is 
reported that the Mauser at 2,000 yards may 
be as effective as the Springfield at 1,200, 
and that during the recent operations many 
American soldiers were wounded by [Fili- 
pino sharpshooters who were beyond the 
range of the American rifles. Surely there 
has been time to arm all the troops in the 
Philippines with modern weapons. How has 
it come about that so many of them were at 
a disadvantage by reason of their old rifles? 


....-What, Mayor Jones, of Toledo, as 
Republican candidate for Governor of Ohio ? 
They say he will be in the field, and we do 
not see why he should not be. Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit, became the Republican 
Governor of Michigan. It is a little curious 
that they will say that the Republican party 
is the party of the plutocrats, and yet out of 
that party have arisen these two men, who 
have done and are doing more for the public 
control and ownership of municipal indus- 
tries than all the Democratic leaders com- 
bined. 


....-Admiral Dewey now says distinctly 
that “‘ he could not and would not be a can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United 
States under any conditions.” We think he 
is right. He says he has never taken any 
part in politics, and adds that “neither by 
vocation, disposition, education or training 
is he capacitated to fill such a position.” 
That ought to end the matter, and the 
Democrats must be hard up for a candidate 
if they wish to nominate him. His fame is 
already assured. 


....We are glad to see that Professor Wool- 
sey now fully accepts the annexation of the 
Philippines and declares that there is no 
reason to fear that a wise.and just govern- 
ment will not be given them. 


...-Two million dollars is not a bit too 
much for Yale College to ask of its alumni, 
with which to celebrate its second centen- 
nial, 
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Art Thou Rock ? 
By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 


To those who know best the problems of 
our cities it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that, if the cities of our republic are 
to be won and held for Christ we must have 
a higher type of church member than the 
average Christian now in the field. And 
from this it must not be inferred that the 
average city Christian is a heathen man or a 
publican. He is neither so worldly nor so 
aristocratic nor so hypocritical as the rural 
caricaturist often represents him to be. 
Those who know him best know that he is a 
social, warm-hearted, honest, sensible man. 
The worst thing that can be said about him 
is that he is-not strong enough to stand the 
strain of city life. He is not wicked, but 
limp. ‘The city like a giant molds him to 
its will. It pushes the newspaper under his 
eyes Sunday morning, and he is not 
strong enough of will to turn his eyes away. 
A friend drops in to see him Sunday even- 
ing, and he remains away from evening wor- 
ship. There is a dinner on prayer meeting 
evening, and his seat is vacant at the prayer 
meeting. 

The city man _ is_ like. the 
proverbial politician—in the hands of his. 
friends. The friends of Christians are their 
most dangerous foes. It is surprising how 
sensitive many good people are to social ob- 
ligations, and how indifferent they are to the 
obligations of their church. They are 
punctilious and scrupulous in keeping en- 
gagements in society and business, but they 
have no conscience whatever concerning the 
duties they owe to their church—and they 
are not bad people either. They are in many 
eases lovely people. They are generous, 
high minded, chivalric and true, but when it 
comes to seeing what church membership in- 
volves they are near-sighted or blind. 

The most sacred covenant any man on 
earth can make is that which a Christian 
makes with Christ’s church, when he identi- 
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on 


average 


fies himself with it, and yet people of spot- 
less social reputation and a high sense of 
honor will trample on their church covenant 
without a twinge of compunction. They do. 
not do it maliciously, but from weakness and 
lack of thought. ‘They are caught in the 
swirl of city life and carried hither and 
thither by the swift-flowing currents, and 
before they are aware of it their church life 
is reduced to a precarious and desultory at- 
tendance on divine worship on bright Sun- 
day mornings. Right there lies the secret 
of the failure of Christianity to master our 
cities. Church members, with numerous 
and beautiful exceptions, are not made of 
the stuff of which heroes are made. They 
abhor crucifixion. There is a painful lack of 
the grit which made the Puritans invincible. 

We have fallen on easy times. Life is 
luxurious. Ours is an age of cushions and 
rose water. But there is arduous work to 


edo. The trumpet has sounded, calling us to 


battle. Our cities are so many battle fields 
on which resolute and flint-willed men must 
wrestle in terrific struggle with the forces 
of the devil. We have a Gospel equal to the 
world’s needs. All we lack is men. Never 
will Christianity subdue our American cities 
until there is brought into the field an army 
of Christians of firmer texture and sterner 


temper than that possessed by the cohorts | 


now engaged. Some plead for endowments, 
and others advocate a change of methods. 
but what we want is men. The members of 
our churches, as a rule, are altogether too 
flexible and obliging. They do not know 
how to strike hard, nor are they willing to 
stand their ground. There is a widespread 
fear of being counted narrow, but there is a 
narrowness which leads to life. ‘“‘I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how am | 
straitened until it is accomplished ?” So said 
the broadest man that ever lived. There is a 
dread of bigotry, but what is bigotry ?_ If 
placing the kingdom of God first and com- 
pelling all things else to bend to it be bigotry, 
then what the world now needs is bigots. 
Bigotry is the persecution of others who do 
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not agree with us. The stedfast and stub- 
porn defense of those things which we deem 
of importance is sweet reasonableness and 
imperative duty. It is significant that the 
one thing which Christ first looked for in the 
men on whose shoulders he wished to roll 
the world was something which he desig- 
nated as rock. As soon as a man whose 
temperament had in it ingredients capable 
of being fused into granite came under his 
eye, he gave him a new name—‘ Roek.” 
Later on When the tides of the world were 
flowing away from Jesus, this man with the 
new name stood erect and declared that not- 
withstanding all learned. men were saying 
one thing, and all the people another, he still 
was convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God. It was then that 
the Lord declared he would build his church 
on rock. It is the only rock which can with- 
stand the assaults of the empire of death. 
Our cities are crying for rock-Christians. 
Of gentlé Christians and affable Christians 
and kind-hearted Christians we have abun- 
dance. The church to-day lacks the one qual- 
ity for which the Lord looks and waits. City 
Christians should stand like rock amid the 
seas which surge and roar, and beneath 
whose billows with alarming frequency hon- 
ored churches disappear. Like rock they 
should stand around the Lord’s day, beating 
back the social and industrial forces which 
are rolling in like a flood. Nothing but rock 
will save New York and Chicago, Boston 
and San Francisco from the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Like rock church members 
should resist all invitations of saints and sin- 
ers which would lead them away from the 
luties and the meetings of their church. If 
Christians are unwilling to fight for the 
iaintenance of Christian institutions and 
the progress of Christian ideals, who, pray, 
is going to save the world? The road to 
rictory in these fair, well-spoken days is as 
of old, by way of the cross. Without sweat 
tnd blood and sacrifice and obedience unto 
leath there is no redemption possible for us 
r our republic. The only Christians who 
‘a save our cities from their sins are 
hristians who have the heroic temper and 
the undaunted will of Him whom we love to 
‘all Rock of Ages. 


New Yorx City, 


THE subject of union of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches will 
not down. The Muncie (Indiana) presbytery 
has adopted an overture to the General As- 
sembly, urging it to take action in the matter 
and impress upon the Southern Church its 
own desire for a closer fellowship and more 
efiective union in church work. 


....-The ninth annual Convention on Mis- 
sions at the Amity Baptist Church in this 
city was held last week. As usual the sub- 
jects presented were home, city and foreign 
missions, and there was a brotherhood session 
and consecration service. Among the speak- 
ers were Drs. D. J. McMillan on Mormonism; 
T. J. Morgan on Home Missions in Our New 
Possessions; A. P. Atterbury on Church Set- 
tlements; the Rev. J. E. Heinrichs on India, 
and Dr. F. P. Lynch on Medical Missions in 
the Congo, etc. 

....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, as it enters upon the last month 
of its fiscal year, reports that on the Ist of 
April 3,455 churches out of 7,190, or very 
nearly one-half, had as yet made no offering 
for foreign missions. There are also indica- 
tions that the receipts from the woman’s 
boards were likely to be short of those last 
year by $20,000. The total amount required 
to be received during the present month to 
meet obligations and close without debt is 
$252,534. An earnest appeal is issued to the 
churches to meet this demand. 

....A review of the voluntary offerings in 
the Church of England during 1898 ought to 
relieve the minds of those who feel that vol- 
untaryism is a great danger to the Church. 
The total raised during the year was $37,- 
531,770, more than $2,500,000 above the 
amount received the year before. Of this 
amount foreign missions received $1,180,- 
000; church building, $950,000; church exten- 
sion, $280,000, and home missions, $150,000. 
If the Church of England would once break 
loose from its fetters it would find itself 
growing rather than weakening. 

...-The statistics of the evangelical 
churches included in the Evangelical Free 
Chureh Federation in England show some 
interesting facts. In comparison with the 
Established Church they provide 7,800,000 
sittings against 6,800,000. The number of 
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communicants reported by each is a little 
less than 1,900,000, the Free Churches being 
slightly in advance. The Anglican Church 
shows in her Sunday schools 2,393,372, 
whereas the Free Churches have 3,284,963; 
showing that in general strength the Free 
Churches are fully equal to the Established 
Church and in some respects a little ahead. 

.... lather Sherman’s remark, written for 
a Catholic paper, that Porto Rico was a 
Catholic country without religion, has often 
been quoted. Another Catholic clergyman, 
the Very Rev. P. McHale, president of the 
Niagara University, in a recent lecture said 
of the people of Porto Rico that “the cir- 
cumstances, political and otherwise, under 
which they have lived for centuries, together 
with climatic influences, appear to have 
emasculated their religion and reduced it to 
the mere shadow of a sentiment.” Let-Cath- 
olics not be behind Protestants in securing a 
religious reformation there. 

....One of our Southern Presbyterian ex- 
changes expresses its sincere gratification 
that not one of the papers of that denomina- 
tion issued an Easter number, and calls 
upon its brethren to stand fast in their lib- 
erty and “ not be entangled with the yoke of 
bondage” “to a ceremonial observance of 
days and seasons that has no foundation in 
the Word of God.” It heartily concurs with 
another exchange in believing that the time 
has come when the Presbyterian . Chureh 
should present an undivided front against 
anything that looks like the observance of 
Easter. 


....One of the means used by various. or- 
ganizations for the assistance of the soldiers 
is the furnishing of literature. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association does this to 
some degree and the Industrial Christian 
Alliance has taken up the matter. Packages 
are sent in from distant places, the express 
companies offering to carry them free of 
charge; a large store is used as a receiving 
and packing station,-and a party of ladies 
have volunteered to sort and arrange the 
books into packages for expressage. They 
are to be sent to Major Strong, son of ex- 
Mayor Strong, who is now on the staff of 
General McArthur, and will be forwarded 
by the transport “ Hooker.” 


The Independent 


....This is the kind of thing that the 
troubles are about in the Church of England. 
We take the items from a series of com- 
plaints made against a certain vicar to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. They are the use of 
lighted candles in the daytime, of colored 
vestments, of wafers instead of bread, the 
mixing of water with wine, and the tolling 
of a bell during the service, the making of 
the sign of the cross over communicants and 
the placing a cross on the communion table. 
These things look very small to quarrel over. 
We cannot imagine our Lord or St. Paul 
bothering himself about such questions, and 
it would be almost blasphemy to suppose 
that God cares for these matters of ecclesias- 
tical etiquet. Some of these things the 
Bishop condemned and others he allowed, 
but they are all of the same sort, food for 
babes, and ought to come within the liberty 
allowed to those whose wings weary in the 
attitudes of spiritual faith and worship. 


....There is apparently a misconception 
in certain quarters with regard to the char- 
acter of the Bible Normal College at Spring- 
tield, Mass: It does not offer a short cut to . 
the ministry, and in fact refuses to admit 
men who aim to enter the ministry through 
that course alone. Neither is it ‘a mere lay 
training school. Its special department is to 
train in instruction in the Bible. Thus the 
extension course includes not merely the 
study of the Bible itself, but the 
study of children, their development and’ 
emotions; the study of the general prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, especially in their appli- 
cation of Bible school work. Its relation to 
missions is becoming more and more promi- 
nent, and one of our missionary secretaries 
states that in his view it would be advan- 
tageous for many missionaries after finish- 
ing their college and professional course to 
take a year’s preparation in this college for 
their work in the field. As mission work is 
developing the educational element becomes 
more and more prominent rather than the 
evangelistic, that being left more to native 
converts. 


....Changes in the New York Presbyte- 
rian churches continue. Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man has been called to the pastorate of the 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, for- 
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merly Dr. Howard Crosby’s, and there is 
talk of uniting with that the Thirteenth 
Street Church. This, however, creates great 
opposition in that church, on the ground 
that it will leave a considerable portion of 
the congregation unprovided with religious 
privileges. At the same time the difficulty 
continues in the West Church. Dr. A. H. 
Evans tendered. his resignation on what 
was practically a demand from the trus- 
tees, one of whom is_ Russell Sage, 
the multi-millionaire. The congregation 
are indignant, and by an _ overwhelm- 
ing majority urge him to remain, de- 
claring that the money power is altogether 
too dominant in the church and that they 
propose to take things into their own hands. 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has 
issued a unanimous call to the Rev. Alex- 
ander Connell, of London, to its pastorate. 


....The antagonism against Protestant- 
ism in France, largely on account of 
the Dreyfus affair, is seemingly becoming 
inore and more pronounced. The Catholic 
publication house, ‘‘ The Holy Joseph,’ re- 
cently published a work of 570 pages entitled 
““The Danger of Protestantism,” which 
made the Protestants practically responsible 
for all the ills of modern France. It is 
claimed that this bitter attack has been 
widely circulated. At any rate the leaders 
of Protestantism have begun to defend them- 
selves. An indirect reply to these charges 
has been furnished during the months of 
January and February by a series of public 
lectures delivered in Paris by Prof. A. Saba- 
tier and other Protestant scholars, on 
such themes as “ Protestantism and the 
French People,” ‘The Duty of Patriot- 
ism and Christian Conscience,” ‘ Our Stand- 
ard,” ‘France’s Improvement Through 
Protestantism ”’ and the like. These lectures 
were held in the Chapel Taitbout and were 
adapted to the needs of inter-denominational 
audiences. The ‘“ Evangelical Association ” 
has also arranged for public lectures through- 
out the provinces on such subjects and with 
good results, the “ French Society for Evan- 
gelization Through the Priests,” in which 
those priests who, under leadership of Bour- 
rier and others, have left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and are doing gospel work, is pro- 
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gressing in an encouraging manner. The 
number of priests who have taken this impor- 
tant step is now 81, who are housed in the 
home established for them in Sé@vres, in 
charge of Pasteur Corneloup. With the hew 
year the organ of this propaganda, Le Chré- 
tien Francais, entered upon its second year. 
A number of these priests have been re- 
ceived into the Reformed Church. 


....There have been some very interest- 
ing occurrences in Porto Rico of late. On 
one occasion four prisoners who had been 
kept in chains by the Spanish authorities 
had their shackles broken off in the presence 
of three hundred inmates of the penitentiary 
by order of General Henry, and thirty-five 
prisoners received pardons. General Henry 
also requested the secretary of the Army 
and Navy Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to have services for the prisoners, espe- 
cially urging that they be cheerful and in- 
clude the singing of bright songs. Hymns 
printed in Spanish were distributed, and the 
most touching scenes were witnessed as the 
hymns were sung, and a short address was 
made by the Rev. Andrew McKim, of the 
American Bible Society. The wife of Con- 
sul P. C. Hanna conducted the music and 
Mrs. General Henry was present and spoke 
to the prisoners, comparing the newly whit- 
ened walls with the whitened souls that it 
was hoped would be the result of the work 
among them and the realization of a sym- 
pathy that they have never known anything 
of before. At the close the warden of the 
prison was called to the platform and, after 
saluting Mrs. Henry, he said that the pris- 
oners had desired to give some expression 
to their appreciation of the interest shown 
by the American ladies. They had not 
much money at command, but had taken up 
a collection amounting to $4.50, and had re- 
quested him to purchase a hanging basket 
of flowers for the gentlemen and a pot of 
flowers for the ladies. These he presented 
with his own words of cordial appreciation, 
and the response by Mrs. General Henry 
was very cordial and evidently touched the 
hearts of the men. Then Sefior Diaz, Sec- 
retary of Justice in General Henry’s Cab- 
inet, made a stirring address, emphasizing the 
fact that this was the first time an attempt 
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had ever been made in a Spanish prison in 
Porto Rico to advance the moral interests of 
prisoners, and he added his own words of 
earnest appeal to the men to change their 
lives and manifest the result of the teaching 
which they had received. 





Recent Bible Work in Chinese. 
By the Rev. R. H. Graves. 


Tue Shanghai Missionary Conference in 
1890 arranged for a common version of the 
Bible in three forms—i.e., in a simpler and a 
higher style of classic language and in the 
Mandarin or local dialect of North China. As 
the conference only adopted the committees to 
select revisers and the members of these com- 
mittees were scattered throughout the Chinese 
Empire, it was not until the autumn of 1891 
that the revisers were selected and had their 
meeting to organize. There was much prelim- 
inary work to be done. Committees from the 
three companies of revisers were appointed on 
the Greek text, the transliteration of Greek 
and Hebrew proper names, theological and 
psychological terms, ete. It was not until 
1892 that that work was begun. 

The Simple or Easy Wen-Li (Classic) Com- 
mittee have had four sessions and have gone 
through the New Testament as far as II Cor- 
inthians. The four gospels have been pub- 
lished in a tentative edition for suggestions and 
criticisms from Chinese scholars, native or for- 
eign, and Acts is now in the hands of the print- 
ers. Very little unfavorable criticism of the 
translation has been received, and some of the 
suggestions with regard to Matthew, which, as 
being first, had to bear the brunt of criticism, 
have been adopted in the subsequent work. The 
prospect seems to be that this version will be 
satisfactory to the bulk of the missionaries. 
The aim of the revisers has been to give a 
simple version, “easily understood by those of 
a limited classical education.” ‘“ At the same 
time we have endeavored to give, not a para- 
phrase, but a faithful translation of the Greek, 
so that it can be used in Bible study as well as 
for public reading. We trust that by God’s 
blessing it may be used for giving many of the 
Chinese an insight into the Word.” 

The High Wen-Li Committee have not as 
yet published anything, hut two members (out 
of five), Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Schaub, have 
printed privately a version of the whole New 
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Testament. In some respects it is an excellent 
translation for scholars. The Greek has often 
been very aptly rendered into terse Chinese. 
Its defects are that in the endeavor to render a 
Greek word by the same word in Chinese in 
every case the Chinese is often forced and the 
sense so obscure that the Chinese declare that 
no one can make out the meaning. While per- 
haps out of the way examples of such a usage 
may be found in Chinese literature, this usage is 
so unusual that it is difficult to understand. The 
effect is such as would follow the use of some 
obsolete word from Chaucer in a modern trans- 
lation in English. Reading it is like a man 
plowing good soil, every now and then striking 
upon a root or a stone. Thus smoothness and 
intelligibility are sacrificed to a mechanical ac- 
curacy and uniformity of rendering. It is un- 
known what the majority of the committee will 
do. Perhaps they could not do better than to 
take this, generally speaking, excellent high- 
style version and change the parts difficult to 
be understood, and use more freedom in accom- 
modating the rendering to the meaning in the 
context. Even in English, composed as it is in : 
part of Greek, we cannot render the same Greek 

word by the same word in every case. The Can- 
terbury version, tho paying attention to this 
point, does not attempt to carry it out always. 

Bishop Schereschewsky, formerly American 
Episcopal Bishop in China, has recently pub- 
lished a version of the New Testament some-. 
what on the lines of the Easy Wen-Li version. 
It is in a smooth, simple style, and, as far as 
can be judged by hasty glance, seems to be 
adapted for public reading. The objections to 
it are that it is based on the 7J'ertus Receptus, 
and that it is a “ one-man version,” whereas the 
Bible Societies usually prefer a more repre- 
sentative one. - 

The “Mandarin” revisers have recently, I 
understand, had a meeting in North China, and 
I presume will before long publish the results 
of their revision work in that dialect. 

It seems a providential thing that this inter- 
est in an improved version of the Scriptures 
should prevail just as China is being thrown 
open so widely and the interest in “ Western 
knowledge” is so prevalent. Tho the reaction- 
ary party has the upper hand at Peking for the 
present, and is backed by the strong arm of 
Russia, yet it will probably be found that the 
barbarous methods employed to crush out all re- 
form will not be successful in the end. At any 
rate we know that “The word of Gad is not 
bound.” 


Canton, CHINA, 





FINANCIAL. 


Discrimination in Rates. 

CERTAIN amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce law, suggested by the Commis- 
sion and embodied in a bill which was before 
the Senate in the last Congress, have recently 
been discussed in various publications by 
Commissioner Prouty, the chief officers of 
two or three railroad companies and others. 
These amendments are opposed by the rep- 
resentatives of some companies on the 
ground that they would empower the Com- 
mission to make rates generally for all the 
railroads in the country. On the other hand 
members of the Commission say that what 
they ask is authority to substitute a reason- 
able and lawful rate for one ascertained to 
be unreasonable or unjust, and that the Com- 
mission’s decision would be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court. The scope and 
meaning of the amendments invite consider- 
ation as questions of importance, but we de- 
sire to speak briefly now of the attitude of 
some railroad men, some legislators and the 
public toward the evil of unjust discrimina- 
tion in freight rates. As to the existence 
and magnitude of this evil we have the tes- 
timony of the Commission in its latest re- 
port, to which we referred some weeks ago, 
and from which a few sentences may be 
quoted to-day: 

“Bnormous sums are spent in purchasing 
business, and secret rates are accorded far be- 
low the standard of published charges. The 
general public gets little benefit from these re- 
ductions, for concessions are mainly confined to 
the heavier shippers. 

“All this augments the advantages of large 
capital and tends to the injury and often to the 
ruin of smaller dealers. These are not only 
matters of the gravest consequence to the busi- 
ness welfare of the country, but they concern 
in no less degree the higher interests of public 
morality. 

“A large part of the railway business is now 
transacted upon illegal rates, and in certain 
quarters charging the published rate is the ex- 
ception. The results are gross discrimination 
between individuals and gross preferences be- 
tween localities, which almost always favor the 


strong and oppress the weak. Probably no one 
thing to-day does so much to force out the small 
operator and build up those monopolies against 
which law and public opinion alike beat in vain 
as discrimination in freight rates. A further 
result is that railroad business is carried on 
largely in conceded violation of law. Hyvery 
consideration of private justice and public wel- 
fare demands that railway rates shall be reason- 
ably uniform to all shippers and equitable be- 
tween all communities.” 

The following remarks on this subject 
were published last week by the president of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany: 


“The only serious evil in the railway traffic 
situation of to-day is that of secret reductions 
in rates by many carriers to persons in a posi- 
tion to extort such concessions. While the 
legalization of pooling would tend to decrease 
the evil, it can be stated without qualification 
that the powers demanded by the Commission 


would not in the slightest degree tend to pre- 
vent or alleviate these illegal discriminations.” 


Sufficient attention is not paid to this evil 
by legislators or by the officers of railroad 
companies. The Commission appears to give 
it such weight as it deserves. The people 
have been thinking about it for a long time. 
President Smith says that “ the public is not 
suffering from extortionate rates, and is not 
demanding that the powers sought by the 
Commission should be conferred upon that 
body.” The public does protest, however, 
against injustice. The people are holding no 
mass meetings about this admitted discrim- 
ination in favor of one man and against an- 
other, but it is most hateful to them. They 
like fair play in railroad freight rates as 
well as in other things. They are deeply 
moved by this evidence of “ gross discrimi- 
nation between individuals,” by which great 
common carriers “favor the strong and op- 
press the weak,” and “injure or ruin small 
dealers.” They desire that the Commission 
shall not fail to put an end to it for lack of 
power. If the evil cannot be checked by 
amended laws or an earnest Commission 
using such laws, the number of those urging 
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that the Government should own and operate 
the roads will steadily increase. 

Popular disapproval of unjust discrimina- 
tion was the most potent cause of the enact- 
ment of the law by which the Commission 
was created. The continuing practice of dis- 
crimination, in spite of the law and the Com- 
mission, has been one cause of discontent 
and of unwise legislation against the roads 
in some of the States. It has affected the 
declared policy of political parties. Failure 
to reach and correct the evil excites enduring 
hostility in the minds of thousands. Such 
injustice, the oppression or ruin of one man 
or one business or industry for the benefit of 
another, must be hateful. to a great majority 
of railroad officers as well as to the public. 
Why should they not unite to prevent it? 





Financial Items. 
not likely that the New Yerk 
State canals will be open before the 24th of 
April. 

..Arthur Stiles Fairchild and George 
Trowbridge Hollister have recently been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the banking house 
of Vermilye and Company. 


Ir is 


...-Charles C. Fox has been appointed 
Treasurer of the Michigan Central Railroad 
to succeed the late D. A. Waterman. His 
oftice will be in the Grand Central Depot. 


is confidently 
in California. 


..A large cereal crop 
looked for by the farmers 
This is shown by the large advance orders 
for grain bags, which are manufactured at 
the San Quentin Penitentiary. More than 


3,500,000 have been sold already. 


..The big slump in the stock market on 
Friday was the feature of the week in Wall 
Street. The so-called industrial securities 
fell off all along the line and an incipient 
panic was only averted by the speedy loan- 
ing of money by the large banking houses. 

....The Austrian Government has made a 
provisional concession for an Inventors’ 


. 
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Bank to be established in that country. The 
company’s capital will be $100,000, in shares 
of $80, and this may be eventually raised to 
$200,000 and ultimately to $400,000, if the 
Government and the stockholders ratify 
such a change. 

..-The bank clearings for the month of 
March made a high-water mark. The total 
for the month at seventy-nine cities in the 
United States aggregates $8,704,671,860. 
This is an increase of 54 per cent. over 
March, 1898, and a gain of 25 per cent. over 
the preceding month of February, and even 
passes by 3 per cent. the immense total of 
January. 


..The Secretary’ of the Topeka (Kan.) 
Clearing House is quoted as saying: ‘“‘ Never 
in the history of Topeka has there been so 
much money. It is evident that all. the 
money is not in the East and held by the 
big institutions in the Eastern States. There 
is some money in Kansas.” The effect of 
this has been the abolishment of certificates 
of deposit in all the banks of Topeka, with 
the exception of the State Savings Bank. 
Superabundance of loanable funds makes it 
unprofitable for the banks to pay interest on 
time deposits. 

. Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 

BANKS. 
seeee 406 | Imp’rs and Traders’.. 

806 | Lincoln 

wold a2 | Market and Fulton.. 
1656 | af Mechanics’.. 
2 | Mercantile 
3210 | Merchants’....... 
182 | New York N.B.A.. 


| Park......cccccossece. 
118 | Shoe and Leather. 


America....... 


Corn Exchange. 
Fifth Avenue ... 


Atlantic ; 
Guaranty........ SU ALG AURA ie Ee 66 
State.. 
Title Guaraatec ‘and Trust . 
.. The following dividends are announced: 

N. Y. Security & Trust Company, semi- 
annual, 5 per cent., payable May Ist. 

U. 8. Rubber Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 2 per cent., payable April 29th. 





INSURANCE. 


A Strange Valid Excuse. 


TueE Orient, one of the strong fire com- 
panies of the insurance city, Hartford, prints 
in its company paper a statement of its fi- 
nan¢ial condition at the close of 1898, a par- 
allel column showing the corresponding 
items at the close of 1897. Except in capi- 
tal stock, and in a few items which merely 
affect the relative disposition of invested 
funds, the items given all show some in- 
crease. Most notably, surplus over the half- 
million capital rises from $735,278 to $814,- 
645, and assets from $2,346,684 to $2,513,910. 

Now this is clearly a good statement on its 
face, and statements as things go are an- 
nounced for the purpose, chiefly, of being ac- 
cepted and admired upon their face. Very 
naturally there was a cheerful willingness 
among journals of all sorts, particularly 
among those whose value begins and ends 
with their owners, to print this statement, 
but the Orient printed in the same issue of 
its company paper the following brief para- 
graph, which we could not improve by con- 
densation: 

“We have been importuned by all our news- 
paper friends to allow them to emblazon the 
Orient’s statement when it has been prepared. 
While we have the kindest feelings toward our 
friends of the insurance press, yet we do not 
think it wise to spread before the public the in- 
crease which we show, both in gross assets and 
net surplus, when it comes, as it does to most 
companies, almost, if not entirely, from the en- 
hanced value of securities. The public are not 
analytical; if they were they would soon. dis- 
cover that there was little or no profit in the 
business, and would doubtless wonder why such 
a display was made; but it is not, and it will 
be led to think that rates even now are too high. 
We have no doubt the figures which some com- 


panies are displaying in large type will be 


brought to the attention of the various legisla- 
tures and be used to give us still further re- 
strictive enactments. For this reason our ad- 
vertising will be very limited, and only go to 
our older friends who have. been on our list for 
some years.” 

As the insurance press is mentioned, this 


may have been meant especially for insur- 
ance journals which “estivate” (i. e., rest 
during the summers) and are lively as 
“statement time” recurs. Since the plea 
was certain to be made that such a good 
statement ought to be emblazoned all over 
creation, the paragraph may be considered 
as a warning off the premises for advertise- 
ment solicitors. A poor statement would 
have been shown them as visible evidence 
that ‘“‘ the appropriation ” was more severely 
small than usual, for the company could not 
afford to advertise; the argument from a 
good one is parried by explaining that the 
prosperity is only apparent and will only 
lead to misunderstanding and trouble the 
more it is talked about. 

This may be taken, indeed, as an ingenious 
excuse for turning away the statement-hunt- 
ers with a soft answer; probably they so 
took it, and retired from the official presence 
with feelings too deep for safe utterance un- 
til they had got outside. It seems such an 
inconsistency to say that the good point of a 
good year’s record has been attained and 
still mention of the fact is undesirable; what 
can this be but an excuse? 

Yet if we thought it no more than that, we 
should not count it worth mentioning. A 
clever excuse, doubtless; yet it contains a 
truth. The pretense is genuine, if such a 
construction is allowable. It is true that the 
increase in assets and surplus comes from 
the banking side of the business, not from 
the insurance side. It is true that the pay- 
ment of 4 or 5 per cent. dividends semi-an- 
nually by some companies favors the impres- 
sion that underwriting is profitable. It is true 
that people will continue—not always, but 
for a term we cannot now predict—to believe 
that insurance is a monopoly and any form 
of association among underwriters is a con- 
spiracy against the public. It is therefore 
true that the effect of displaying large type 
figures upon legislators who feel that their 
position is one of noblesse oblige will be to 
stimulate the introduction of bills to make 
the underwriting oppressors behave better, 
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These things ought not so to be, but never- 
theless so they are. 

And if there are any readers who discount 
the remarks of this department of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT by considering it an advocate of 
insurance and cannot remember the occa- 
sions when, advocate or not, it sharply criti- 
cises underwriters, they may note a few sen- 
tences from this year’s report of the State 
Insurance Department: 

“The assets of fire and fire-marine companies 
reporting to the Department show an increase 
of $15,248,834.49 over 1897. Their surplus has 
increased, while their liability on account of un- 
earned premiums has decreased in comparison 
with the amount of insurance in force. The in- 
crease in surplus noted above is largely due to 
the advance in securities owned and not to the 
profits of the underwriting business. The fa- 
vorable conditions under which this class of 
Lusiness was transacted during the period cov- 
ered by the three years preceding 1898 has 
again led to such a demoraiization in rates dur- 
ing 1898 that it may ultimately necessitate the 
retirement within a short time of some of our 
smaller companies, several of which have but 
recently commenced business. Thus history re- 
peats itself; a limited term of prosperity with 
this class of corporations seems to beget grossly 
inadequate rates, and the loss incident thereto 
is usually found to more than absorb such prof- 
its as may have been accumulated during a pros- 
perous period. Rates may be reduced at once; 
the time occupied in restoring them to a proper 
basis is necessarily prolonged. With insufli- 
cient rates and a promiscuous scramble for busi- 
ness at any figure, the public is educated to the 
mistaken idea that the rates first collected must 
have been exorbitant because of the sweeping 
reductions made in them later. Conditions of 
this kind must work out their own remedy. 

The companies themselves will have to re-estab- 
lish rates sufficient to assure the hazards they 
are underwriting.” 





Supervision by Sample. 

A YEAR or two ago attention was called to 
a circular which had been sent to insurance 
companies announcing a Directory of insur- 
ance companies, and soliciting advertise 
ments for what would evidently “prove a 
most valuable work, etc. The work proposed 
would evidently have no more value than 
a reprint of the multiplication table, but in- 
asmuch as the proposed publisher was an 


assistant in the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment, and announced that he had the in- 
dorsement and was acting by authority of 
that department, it was easy to understand 
the kind of inducement which was expected 
to convince insurance companies that they 
could not afford to neglect such an advertis- 
ing opportunity—in plain words that they 
must be sure to keep themselves “solid” 
with officials who could make it unpleasant 
for them if they did not. So much comment 
was made on this transaction that the Su- 
perintendent denied all responsibility for it, 
whereupon the subordinate replied by pro- 
ducing what was, or at least purported to 
be, a letter signed by his chief, which did 
convey the claimed authority. There the 
matter rested, according to our recollection. 

Now, in Nebraska, where the State Audi- 
tor looks after the bothering of insurance 
companies, his discharged deputy has turned 
about and accused him to the Governor of 
having robbed them by “ examinations.” In 
proof he submitted the following letter, writ- 
ten from Chicago to the Auditor by one of 
his examiners: 


“ Hon. J. F. CORNELL, LINCOLN : 

* DEAR SiR.—I will be through here to-mor- 
row. This place meant hard work. I have 
labored every day since Monday, and will prob- 
ably have to do the same with the other little 
snide company at Milwaukee. I think I can 
hold them up for about $120 apiece. You see 
that will be an average charge of $20 per day. 
I wish I could do them up for about $250 each. 
But they are new beginners and too small. 
Still, they are doing the best they can. If you 
wish to communicate with me after to-morrow 
please address me at Phiffer Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Yours in haste, “O. W. Pat.” 


The Governor has accordingly asked the 
Legislature to investigate. This is not a 
clean letter, nor is the subject clean. Yet we 
should not call these stories scandals if they 
are exposures of things which have been 
done; they lay bare the real character of 
what is called State supervision. Mr. Mc- 
Nall, of Kansas, has rendered a public serv- 
ice in showing to what this supervision in- 
evitably tends, and how it looks when in full 
flower. He has now disappeared from view, 
but we could have wished him a still longer 
term and fuller opportunity. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


Old Lady (at insurance office): “I want 
to take out a fire insurance policy at once. Our 
house is on fire.”—Life. 


Primus: “ Dynamite is the most wonder- 
ful invention of the age.” Secundus: “ W. 
Primus: “ There’s nothing in the world can hold 
a candle to it.”—Yale Record. 


“Yes,” sighed the man off the “ Ger- 
manic, ” we had | an awful cold voyage two- 
thirds of the way.” ‘“ What did you do then?” 
inquired the sympathetic listener? “ Well, about 
that time we got a boat stove in and that helped 
a lot.’—Yale Record. 


.Once upon a time a beggar importuned a 
lawyer for alms. ‘‘ Let me give you some ad- 
vice,” said the lawyer. “I’d rather you soid 
the advice and gave me the proceeds,” ventured 
the beggar, trying not to seem forward or ob- 
trusive. ‘This fable teaches that under certain 
circumstances fine words can be made indirectly 
to butter parsnips.—-Detroit Journal. 


.They were discussing the details of a 
projected county exhibition of fat stock, meat 
try and crochet work. “I think,” said the 
chairman, “ that all the preliminaries have been 
attended to.” An angular man in the back of 
the hall stood up. ave you invited Dewey?” 
he asked. Instantly all was confusion. It was 
a terrible oversight, but one man’s forethought 
saved the day.—Chicago Evening Post. 


....A German woman arriving for the first 
time in England, drove to a first-class London 
hotel, asked for a room, and was shown into a 
very small, scantily furnished one. She said, in 
a determined manner, and in very broken Eng- 
lish, ‘I will not have this room.” ‘“ No ma’am,” 
said the porter, and brought in the, first box. 
*T will not 
have this room! “No ma’am,” said the por- 
ter, and brought in the second box. “She thought 
her faulty grammatical construction was the 
reason of the porter’s continued obstinac » and 
repeated, with a stern distinctness: an, 
will have this room not have!” “No ma’am,” 
said the porter, and brought in the third box, 
whereupon she left the room indignantly; but 
the porter drew her hurriedly back across the 
threshold, pulled a rope, and to her intense as- 
tonishment the lift went up.—New York Trib- 
une, 


“Man!” she repeated, emphatically, ‘ 


. There is a report that when “Ian Mac- 
laren” was delivering his lecture on “ Certain 
Traits of Scottish Character” in one of the 
large American cities during his visit in 1896, 
a party was in the house which included an 
Englishwoman. The lecturer was dwelling on 
the difference between the relative aptness of 
the English, Irish and Scotch in seeing and en- 
joying a joke, and, ascribing the greatest slow- 
ness to the English, told some tg J wed stories 
in proof of his assertion. he Englishwoman 
took out a notebook and oad and after several 
minutes of writing one of the party asked her 
what she had found of so much interest to write 
down. “ Why, I am writing down the jokes sO 
that I may study out their points at home.” 
This unconscious proof of the lecturer’s asser- 
tion was so deliciously apt that one of the party, 
intending to be present that evening at a din- 
ner tendered to “Ian Maclaren,” determined to 
tell it to him. She did so, when, to her amaze- 
ment, Dr. Watson, with the same obtuseness 
which he had so wittily described in his lecture, 
and characterized as English, did not see the 
joke at all, but was visibly annoyed that any 
one should be so stupid as not to understand the 
jokes of his lecture.—Hachange. 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


Wor the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘** The Boy Mineral Collect- 
ors,” by Jay G. Kelley. 


CHARADE, 


Above my first my hungry eye descried 
The tempting apples. I to reach them tried. 
Alas! in robbery I was not skilled— 

I came within my last of being killed. 


My whole’s the name not only of a writer,— 
It also represents a famous fighter. 
JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1, A fish; 2, surface; 3, a kind of fur; 4, a 
mineral. 8S. MOORE. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of one hundred and six letters 
and form a quotation from Addison. 

My 47, 58, 10 is a anrrecnee my 87, 74, 25 is 
to equip my 100, 85, 14 is a color ; my 
41, 4, 51 is at a distance; my 71, 97, 17, 
106 is one of the United States; my 64, 31, 
m3 to agg my 24, 60, 22° is a fraud: 

35, 77, 22. lisa historian ; my 28, 95, 1, 45, 
84 i is a wild animal ; my 90, 79, 102 is to graze; 

2, 82, 48, 26, 54 is the ‘archfiend ; my 3, 91, 

3 is a beverage ; my 65, 105, 43 is a kind of 
tree; my 5, 49, 18, 30, 86, 20, 62, 99 is a fune- 
real "flower : my 68, 93, 39, 34, 73, 16, 67, 53, 
42 is a member of a certain Savage race of 
South Africa; my 12, 31, , 81 is injury; 
my 32, . 13, 70, 56. is turbulent ; my 
96, 46, 15, 76, 8 is just the opposite . 
my § , 98, 66 is easily frightened; my 103 
5, gp is Just the opposite; my 57, 19, 23, "101 
14, 52 is overcast; my 5, , 10 37 is just 
the opposite ; a 11, 33 is very 
dull; my 21, 29, 36, 94, 59, o1 is ae the oppo- 


site. 
DIAMOND. 


1. A letter from Constantinople; 2, a vehicle; 
3, a kingdom of Asia; 4, a similitude ; 5, an in- 
surgent; 6, the whole ; 7, a letter from Con- 
stantinople. 

CUBE. 


Risa, Bars 


From 1 to 2, to show brill'ant spo‘s; 1.to 8, 
to ingulf; 2 to 4, chosen; 3 to 4, soft woolen 
yarn; 5 to 6, actors ; 5 to 7, an expression 
of applause ; 6 to 8, ejected forcibly; 7 to 8, 
journeyed afoot; 5 to 1, a step; 6 to 3: to follow 
up; 8 to 4, a common ‘verb; 7 to 3, the broken 
part of flax. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 30ru. 

CHARADE.—Browning. 

CENTRAL yy I on gy ag Oe om Cuba. 1, 
Mused ; 2, weary; 3, honey; ates 5, climb; 6, 
chair ; %, organ ; 8, stone ; 9, Ind dia ; 10, erect ; ‘11; 
lucky ; 12, stud ; 13, sable; 14, stare. 

MONUMENT vans. —I. "Montgomery. 1, we F 

8, spindle; brittle; 5, 6, 6, cob; 7, 
Kus : 8, expends ; 9” expurgate : decoy-duck. 
II. Wordsworth. 1, Awe; z, fob; sparrow : 
gradual; 5. asp; 6, owe; dog’; % sparkle ; 
unsettles ; — brushwood, Tor San’ oe 


Ask; San Juan; ; 6, 
act ; i? "bits és, Branded S , Ver 10, introduce 
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Personals. 


Tne Princess Salm-Salm, who arrived in 
this country from Germany last week, is the 
widow of Prince Felix Salm-Salm, who came to 
America during the Civil War, fought on the 
Union side, became a brigadier-general, after- 
ward was Maximilian’s chief of staff in Mexico, 
and lost his life in the Franco-Prussian war. 
For her services in behalf of the Union soldiers 
she received a captain’s commission from Gov- 
ernor Yates of Lllinois. : 


...-If the Tysons in New Jersey and Bos- 
ton who think they are the rightful heirs of the 
late James Tyson, who died intestate in Aus- 
tralia last December, leaving property valued 
at more than $25,000,000, will examine the 
Melbourne newspapers of recent dates, they 
will find that there is no lack of heirs in the 
country where Mr. Tyson accumulated his 
wealth and was well known. He had two broth- 
ers and five sisters there, and their children, 
twenty-nine in number, have applied in Mel- 
bourne for letters of administration. 


....President Slocum of Colorado College has 
been elected President of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The office has been held heretofore by only three 
persons, and they have represented large and 
influential universities: President Angell of the 
University of Michigan, President Adams of 
the University of Wisconsin and President Can- 
field of the University of Ohio. While Presi- 
dent Slocum’s personal popularity was a factor 
in the choice, his election was a recognition by 
educational experts of the high standards and 
thorough work of the Colorado College. : 


Moses W. Dodd, who died in New York last 
week at the age of 85, was the founder of the 
publishing house now known as Dodd, Mead & 
Co. He was graduated at Princeton in 1837, 
and his education there, together with his sub- 


sequent studies in the Theological Seminary, ad- - 


mirably fitted him for the work of a publisher— 
chiefly in the religious field—which he under- 
took in 1839. For thirty years thereafter the 
imprint of M. W. Dodd was a familiar one, 
especially in books of a religious character. 
Upon his retirement in 1870 he was succeeded 
by his son and his nephew. Mr. Dodd was an 
active and prominent member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church and had an exceptional. knowledge 
of church music and religious art. 

....There were many heroes in and around 
the Windsor Hotel while the flames were de- 
stroying it, but none of them was more unselfish 
or more brave than Warren Guion, the man in 
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charge of the passenger elevator, who, after he 
had been warned of his danger and urged to 
leave his post, insisted upon making ‘‘ one more 
trip” to save women and children on the upper 
floors. He lost his. life, for as he was descend- 
ing on that last trip the supports at the top of 
the shaft were suddenly burned away, the ele- 
vator fell, and it was caught between two floors 
by the safety appliances. He could not get out, 
but perished there. Guion had served the guests 
of the Windsor for ten years with unfailing 
curtesy. Contributions to a fund for the bene- 
fit of his mother and sister now amount to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

....Mrs. Lee, who died in Berlin a few days 
ago at the age of 96, at the home of her son-in- 
law, Gen. Count von Waldersee, was the widow 
of David Lee, who came from Connecticut to 
New York, where he opened a grocery store in 
1810. Her youngest daughter, remarkable for 
her beauty and piety, became the wife of Prince 
frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, and upon his 
death inherited his large fortune. The Austrian 
Emperor conferred upon her the title of Prin- 
cess von Noer. Twenty-five years ago the Prin- 
cess was married to Count von Waldersee, who, 
upon the retirement of Count von Moltke, was 
appointed to succeed him as chief of the general 
staff of the German army. The daughter of 
the New York grocer has for years been the in- 
timate friend of the Emperor and the Empress, 
and has been prominent in religious and philan- 
thropic work. 

....TLhe Buenos Ayres Standard comes to us 
bearing the signs of mourning for the death of 
its senior editor, Mr. E. T. Mulhall, who died 
on February 12th, at the age of 67, after nearly 
forty years of labor for his journal and in behalf 
of the interests of Argentina. Mr. Mulhall was 
born in Dublin, and came of‘a family noted at 
the bar and in the Catholic Church, one of his 
uncles having been the head of the Jesuits in 
Australasia. He began practice as a lawyer in 
New York in 1852, but went to Argentina a 
few years later, where with his brother Michael 
(now a noted statistician) he established the 
Standard in 1861. He was.a man of exceptional 
ability and energy; he won the respect and af- 
fection of the people, exercising great influence 
in the development of Argentine resources by the 
investment of British capital. _When he decided 
some months before his death to seek rest at his 
estate on the Atlantic coast, the President of 
Argentina placed a man-of-war at his disposal. 
He had never consented to be naturalized, but 
remained—like the late Don Patricio Milmo, the 
Mexican millionaire—a loyal Irishman to the 
end of his days. 
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“One Swallow Does - 
Not Make a Spring.” 


Myriads of birds welcome bright Spring 
days. They teach us a lesson, to set our 
human house in order by thoroughly cleansing 
our blood, making it new, pure and bright. 
To do this, take Hood’sSarsaparilla, America's 
greatest Spring Medicine. 


Never Dis 


qdppoints 





ORTUNES : awaiting claimante in New York. Legal search 


imed estates and le; 
OTTO KE. ER, Lawyer, 94 World Building. N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half price. 
buy before writing them for ape udiced advice ig a 


Immense stock for ion. Shi r trial. 
i first class. Dealers supplied. Goan Bina. ont cat. free. 





Guaran' 


Waltham 
W aiches 


Made by theAmerican 
Waltham Watch 
Company are the 
best and most reliable 
timekeepers made 

in this or any other 


country. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 








ae? DOWAGER 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 
The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures, 


Made in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium 
Sizes 22 to 48 inch. 


wi le 550, neevy coutiile, satteen strips : sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
, $2.25’; 87 to 43, $2.50. White, drab and black. 


7 le sumer netting (white only); sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
to 48, $2.50. : 


81 to 36, $2 
sites 614, rede satteen, Italian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $8.50 


$8.75; 87 to 48, $4.00. White, drab and black. 
Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets. 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. If he ob ge supply you. ae mon oo 
sent us, with size, length, and color thse wight 7 will brin 
corset to you tree of expense. Send for Set Getatigne 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
yoncetra MAS8. CHICAGO, ILL. 








TH E BUCKEYE CAMERA 
1899 MODEL ::: MAY 'SE'LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
PRACTICABLE FOR FILMS ONLY FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES 
courier Saige tee LR 


PORTABLE 4x5 Buckeye 10.00 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. Price, paper, 25 cents; postage 3 cents. 
CATALOGUE , all Sa of cameras and all —— 


 E. & H.T. ANTHONY & C ii not gens te 





591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*9 45, 47, 49-E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. + ESTABLISHED 1842. 
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Exactly Resembles 
Fine Morocco, 


but wears better and costs less. 


WATER-PROOF. STAIN-PROOF. 
GREASE-PROOF. GERM-PROOF. 


For Library, Dining Room, Club 
Room, Office, Railway, Steam- 
ship, Yacht or Carriage Uphol- 
stery, Pantasote has no equal. 


This wonderful material does not crack or peel. Neve r 
moulds, has no odor, is difficult to deface, will 
not burn, is always handsome. 


Tested for six years with unqualified 
SUCCESS. 
| ll (Mh | | Made in all standard colors, in plain leather grains or 
ak richly embossed patterns, 
} || . Enough to cover a chair seat 18 by 18 inches 
| | | | ! sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
\ : 
YU Ih 

| CAUTION !—The success of Pantasote has produced may 
imitations. Don’t allow dealers to substitute talaslor and often 


Small sample for 2-ct. stamp and your upholsterer's 
worthless and dangerous goods on which they make more money. 


> 





















































address, 
The word “‘ Pantasoté’”’ is stamped on the genuine article. Whole- 
sale only by 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 
29 Broadway, (Dept. X), New York City, 
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who offers an 
imitation of 
Pearline 









































ing is ‘ 














and _ the risk. 
easier, less tha more eco- 

nomical way of washing than wit 

‘as good as’ 


The Grocer 


90 66 


it's “ the same as, “as 
good as,” etc., gives you 
a poor imitation of the 
truth. To geta little more 
profit he’s willing to give 

ou all the dissatisfaction 
If you want an 


soap, noth- 
’ Pearline. Twenty years 


of use have proved what it will do to save — what it 
won't do in the way of harm. 


Don’t argue the matter--use Pearline. 





BICYCLE 


Om Ce 





ac 


R\ —— = 


& DRIVING 


HEADLIGHTS 























As the original 
introducers of the 


“peg Squash, Eclipse Beet, 
NG Miller Melon, Bur- 
bank Potato, All Sea- 
sons Cabbage, Danvers 
Carrot, and over thirty 
other well-known vegeta- 
0 bles, we solicit. a share of 
lf the patronage of the public. 
Priceslow. Tested Novelties 
—some found in no other catalogue. 
$100.00 to seed purchasers for a name 
for our new squash. All our seed are war- 
ie ranted, as per page 1 of our free catalogue, 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 



























































PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


D ARLING’ ANIMAL BONE 


FERTILIZERS 
They meet all requirements of field 
and garden crops and 
are the most 


























L. B. DARLING 
FERTILIZER CO., 




















Pawtucket, R. I. 


ECONOMICAL 














wn Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 















SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
. - ++ CLIPPERS 


+A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 
Ask your —— dealers for 


Running Ba 1 Bearing, “ ed have 
d *‘ Coates Easy unalog. Or send for 








no other, Stam 
Illustrated Cir 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, 
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SOUTHERN 
‘SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CQ 
mortey — F hiadelphia. 


Jose 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland. 


SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY 





an FRESH coat of paint and change 
| of color will make your house 
look fresh and bright. If you want 


to sell it will enhance the value of your 


‘property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 


better tenants and for more money; is there- 
fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 
practical painter. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100,William St., New York. 


producte— = K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
oe ~aes itbetes, Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 
sia, debility, etc. tae Seale 
Unlike al ‘others. Look ‘for 


OLUTEN NW ORiTS, 
criss-cross lines. Pamp! 


hlet 
eae one le offer mailed Tires. PANSY Pairs Flour, Finest made- 
WELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Louisville. 





ARE ees GRADE. 


Write for Complete and Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 


RETAIL NEW YORK, 313-315 Broadway and 300 West 59th St. 
BRANCHES : — ON, IvER JOHNSON SPORTING Goops Co., 


BROOKLYN, FREDE. 
PHILADELP’ 
408 Washington St. 


Loxser & Co., Fulto: 
Gro. B. Bains & Sons, 1038 Shestnut St. 
SAN FRANC , 425-427 Market St. 





BURT’S 


’ 


CAMP MATTRESS WITH PILLOW ATTACHED. 
F OR Mountain, Seashore, Woods and 
Lakes. Practical for Camp, Cottage, 
Yacht or Canoe. A luxury for hunters, 
fishermen and tourists. Thousands in use, 


PERFECTION AIR MATTRESSES 


THEY DON’T BULGE 
Address for illustrated catalogues and prices 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, R. 1. 


Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 


Is the standard by es good Shoes have been teed the past 
thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families with a First Class 
Shoe af reasonable price. We cater for famfiy Trade, and assure 
those who patronize us that they will find a Burt Shoe the cheap- 


est in the end. 
THE BURT SHOE C@., 
Fulton and Hoyt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Rouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
e Crockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pan’ Bath, Cel- 
larand Stab le Furnish ngs : Cc and Polishing Materials ; 
Broo B Carnet Sweepers ; Fivepiace 00ds ; 
Cedar’ and Camphor ou Chests; Soo le Ree eee 


Apperatass © of sere, * 

mor ick Room, N 

uisites ; Afternoon Tea Fee, Kettles, ¢ seaman Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, 





Goods delivered free to any put of the Greater New York, or 
corre — and delivere any station within 100 miles 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Horner’s 
Furniture. 


Selections for Summer furnish- 
ing can nowhere be made with 
the same satisfactory results, 
either in the variety of choice 
or in the values offered, as at 
our establishment. 
Bedroom Suites in White Enamel and Decorated; 
Birdseye Maple; Curly Birch, Oak and Mahogany. 


Also full line of C8 gp ones pecans team 
and Writing Desks in same “Woods 


English .Brass Bedsteads in over 70 patterns, all sizes 
and latest styles, from $15.00 upward. 


White Enameled Iron Bedsteads with brass trimmings, 
in over 20 patterns, from $§.00 upward. 


In Dining Room Suites for Summer use the favorite is 
the Chippendale, of which we have a complete 
assortment in both oak and mahogany. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


FURNITURE MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


61, 63, 65 W. 23d St., New York 








Us 
WHEATI 
It is made from the whole wheat with th 
innutritious woody husk removed. The most 
sensitive sumnert can easily digest it. Your 
grocer keeps it, if not, send us his name and 


your order—we will 
see that you are sup- 


"nai NKLIN MALES 0 0., 


- Send Meck por free booklet 

eontaining valuable re- 

4 cipes and opinions of 
ted ag uae ani 








and 


Blend most softly aa 
fii, Hi play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
Zz? by waxen candles. 
Ba the light that heightens 
ty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


5, SANQUE. 


ies CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades © 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 
For sale everywhere. 


—! 
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DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 WALL STREET, 
New York City, April 5, 1899. 


The Board of Trustees of this Com pany,» has this day declared a 
pmi- Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) P. (NT. upon the Capital 
ock of the yo s Payatie May 1 tJ to the stockholders of 
cord at the clos: he Transfer Books on April ,27, 1899. 


OSBURN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 


nited States Rubber Company, 


9-15 MURRAY STREET, 
NEw YorE, April 6, 1899. 


eChe Board of Directors of the United States Rubber or Compeny 
this day declared a Ney! Dividend of TWO 

the Preferred Stock of this Com 
r the fiscal ba ending March 81, 1 

8 P.M. April 17, 1899, payable April 29, 1 


he Transfer Books will close at 3 ea April 17, 1899, and re- 
pn at 10 A.M., May 17, 1899 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 


Boston, Marca 15th, 1899. 


r share will be paid on 
ers of record at the close 








ny, from the Hn earnings 
¢ | ‘eecmeneees of record 





A dividend of THREE DOLLARS 
turday, April 15th , 1899. to stockholde: 
business on Friday, March 3ist, 
he transfer books will be closed from April 1st to April 14th, 


, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS. 


THE NEW YORK CECA & & ST. LOUIS 
of me Stock- 








otice » hereby iven that the Annual Meetin 
rs of The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rai 
ie clsction ef directors. — Co cd eneral P 
d at 9 o’cloc ey.’ ay 3d, 
y’s principal office, ‘n Cleveland hio. 
C. F. COX, Secretary. 


ited States Rubber Company, 


New Brunswick, N. J., April 6, 1899. 


ihe Annual Meeting of the Breokholsere of the United States 
bber Company for the election of Directors, and for the trans- 
ion of any other business which may pro; yperly be brought before 
meeting, will be held at the office of the company in New 
inswick, New Jersey, on Tuesday, May 16, 1899, at 12 o’clock M. 


Transfer Books will close at 8 P.M. on paentey. April 17, 
,and reopen at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, May 17 , 1899. 


y order of the Board of Directors. 
SAMUEL P. COLT, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


DWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVKSANT FISH, Vice- 
id ent; RICHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GE 
K, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
OL 1) RROD: tT 38 tt 
pension Sgiecy Vaults for the Gonveutonce of 


Depositors and Investors 
, Hoye a 8. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 
Hickok, 























































RECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant tye 


—— 


Pislerick ¥: etor. ‘cae 


overnment AN? 
Municipal Bonds 
UGHT AND SOLD. 


so FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Suenktiehes 
Steam and Street Railway 


RAISEMENTS MADE OR UOTATIONS "FURNISHED 
FRaE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


URITIES. | sTS UN APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 
ASSAO ST.(Bank ef Commerce Building), N.Y. 








VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


Gepame poorest f and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All securities + at the New Teee, Deson, nie Philadelphia gee 


imore Stoc 
High-class Municipal and Rallvoed Boo Bonds on hand for immediate 
NASSAU ‘PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ { 2,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religtous 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JaMEs, Vice-Pres. 

JaMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, 4A8sstant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wm. D. SLoaNE, 

Gustav H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, ‘ 
qronas F. VIETOR, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 

. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HaRSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CRosBY Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 





. MILLs, 
LEwis Cass LEDYARD. 


We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 
A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia. Pa. 


WILLIAM H, Macy, JR., 








| We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due1912. Price 101% and in- 
terest. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CoO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York 


Defaulted Mortgages ®0U0HT FOR CasH. 


and Western Lands s, x. HUMPHREY, 
640 EXCHANGE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Some for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK 


125TH ST. AND PARK AVE., N. Y. 


CAPITAL, 








SURPLUS, 








$250,000. 


President, 
THOMAS L. WATT. 


Vice-President, 
EDWARD H. LANDON. 


Directors, 
EDWARD E. POOR, 


THOS, L. WATT, 

WM. MORTON GRINNELL, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 

W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
HERMANN OELRICHS 
_GEO. B. BROWN, 

JESSE G. KEYS, 


JOHN McQUADE, 


HENRY MARQUAND, 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
GEORGE 8. HART, 
THOMAS H, NEWMAN, 
FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, 


$50,000 











Cashier, 


FRED'K W. LIVERMOR 

















EDWARD H. LANDON, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
JOHN E. BORNE, 

SYDNEY DILLON RIPLEY, 
FRANCIS R, APPLETON, 
AARON 8, THOMAS, 
FRANK RUSSAK. 
















































SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 








S. S. Spalding, Supt. 





R. L. DAY & CO. 
BANKERS. 


1 Broad St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets. ... 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 









28 YEARS «. 1. 


Have Tested. 


IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES. 


List of Mortgages issued monthly, Will mail to any address, 
5 to 6 per cent. net. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Chamber of C , CHICAGG 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
RVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York, at the Close of business 


April 5th, 189) : 
RESOURCES. 







Loans and discoun' $3,282,015 55 
Overdrafts, soomeen and mmasceted 94 30 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 250, 000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand .......... .... 57,000 ° 
Premiums on U. ee = MUAAaaa esse n0enseeshsencericn 7,598 12 
Stocks, securities, Cte... .....ccsescecereccceseeeceses 556,243 64 
Banking house, es EB and Sxvares ba GRA mia 10 180,000 00 
Other real estate and mo: wes owned..............65 17,859 25 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)........ 508,306 76 
Due from State banks and bankers.............. bse 81,089 63 
Kevenue stamp tax account.. 2,045 80 
Checks and other — items.. 23,592 37 
Excha for Cle -house. 292,107 15 
Notes of other Nations banks,........-....00 56 ee: 9,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, — and cents,...... 528 79 
Lawful Semel reserve in bank, viz.: 

SPOS cinedsievins 66 dbc de ccyredssogons ap seme $ als 35 

Legal-tender notes. ...............0.. oe 247 

————_ 1,067,461 35 

Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 

of creaky cap Bah ahcsnlatin etn’ 4b 09st aibuieien otikatees seceiiea 11,250 00 
Due m U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent, ree 

ee fund)........ asus CUS EIt Cap Wer an eh tebe « 16,125 02 


$6,262,312 73 


POUR TeEE TEC TI Ore er errrerere eee errr rrrerr rrr reer 


See e eee eee ee ewer ereseeeeereesessees 


eee eee Tere eee e eT ere res 









Dividends unpaid........... .ss..00+» 
ndividual deposits, subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. ............+..++- 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close ‘of busix 
April 5th, 1899 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans OD AISCOUNES..... 0.0.05 iiedicde calc cde Mise ced 





































°S. bonds to secure U. 8 deposits 
Premiums on U.S pends lacie ood tice e 8 
Stocks, securities, &c.................. 


Due from National — (not reserve agents 
Due from State banks and bankers .......... 
Checks and other cash items.................... oe 
Exchanges for learing House........................ 
N otes of other National banks. 
tional paper currenc: 
: money reserve in 


“e tender notes.............+...0065 

ba - certificates “ot deposits for legal 

bape = cred fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
Of circulation)............... ccc cece eceeeeeceeeeecees 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund) 








, nickels ie cents........ 
ank; viz. - 






















































bSdieeee Site TER eeke oaek cates 000 
ee eee cee re } 
Sarpiue f profits less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes ——- oil neni nena 127,300 
Due 4 other National banks.. . $8,198,611 68 3 
Due to State s and bankers , 24 
enthe oe deposits subject to check. 4,708,329 04 
mand certificates of deposit.......... 26,787 50 
Certified SRT harrier 1,496,070 83 
Cashier's checks outstanding,........... 800,755 31 
United States deposits................... 





Cashier’s checks outstanding.................c.ec0e00. 





Total 
STATE E4 aan York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 
I,J.D NNISON, C Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear thet the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
J. DENNISON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to yrs me this 8th Pubtte, of godt. Pte) 
. C. Kine, No’ 
Correct—A ttest : 8. B. DO 
HEN * KROGER, 1 Directors. 
JOHN W. NIX 








SraTE or New YORK, County or New YORK, 8¢: 

I, J. Z- THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, d 
selemnly swear that the abovc statement is true to the best of m! 
a ge and belief. 

J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn ~ before me this 8th day of April, 1899. 

a CLEVERLEY, Notary Public. 


$.G. BAY 
DAN’L O’DAY Directors, 
STUART G. NELSON, 









































Correct—Attest: 
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RFOMT Sind WARtORAL Ewe BA 
at New York cClyin the State of New $e +4 close of 


business April 5 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................seeeeeee Be dhe Soe tas - $48, 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... pvccpnceones ° 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house,  Sreeare and fixtures.... 
Other real estate and mortgages 0 wned 
Due from National banks (not —e ay 
Due from State banks and ban 
Checks and other cash items 
exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, = and cents...... les 
2.3 


Lawful money reserve in bank 
Specie $17,540.195 10 
31.245 00 


si 











£ 
& 


off 


i) 
pee 
582 











19,471,440 10 
2,250 00 
28,000 00 


Redem: 
circu. 

Due oy vw. S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re 
demption fund) 


Gageeet — paid in. 
lus f 


Due to State — and bankers 
Dividends unp: - 
ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand er — of deposit 
Certified chi 
Cashier’s eo outstanding. 
71,729,363 39 


Liabilities other than those above stated, tax reserve. 80,000 00 





«= $77,051,148 84 


, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that the above statement is rte & the best of m my 
knowled; _ and belief. GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of April, 


Wm. A. Mare, Notary — Kings Co. Cert. filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest Se FISH, 
AUeUST BELMONT, $ Directors. 
GEO. S. HART, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION O 
HE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the City of New York, “os the close of business April 5, 1899: 


OURCES. 

Loans and discounts $11 317,209 44 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 49 28 
. bonds to secure circulation. 

1 . bonds tosecure U.S. Deposits..................- 

. 8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. 

Stocks, ees, etc. 

Banking 











I 8 for Clearing- 
Notes of other National banks. 
BEE civ wstcvscvecssccs spans Povse 
Lega l-tender notes 


nders 
Redemption fund with U0. 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 
Due from United States 
— J than 5 per cent. 


8. Treasurer 


r 
redemption 


Capital ——-* paid in 
Surplus fund 

0 ‘vided profits, less aupenese and taxes paid . 
National bank-notes outstandi DE cv! es essebeeste eon 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other 








SBawez’ 


BLSCH INCK, President of the above-named bank, 
do yo ne swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED'K B. SCHENCK, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th "day of Ay tg 
1899. F. A. K. Bryan, Notary Public, N. Y. 
WM. C. BROWNING, 
A. G. PAINE 
8.3M. MILLIKEN, 


Correct—Attest : 


Directors, 





R*a HE ye oraye 


at New oh 


“OF THE REPVBLIC, 


Hex. at the 


RESOURCES. 
atta poured by U8 and unsecured 
secure circulation.. 








Exchanges 1 
Notes of other Natio! . 
Fractional paper saey. oy, mess and cen! 


eee ween reserve 


Lowa iene notes f deposit for legal ten wend 
. 8S. certificates of de r a 

A camopesbmevnsanviterhenstueciiee 
Retematien fund with U.S. Treasurer ncn ce of 


ion 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund). 


LSSRIASSLLSSZ 


A eee ee rre ce receeeeeeeee seers eeseseseeee 


++ $88,815,420 07 


Nat 





chec! 
Cashfer’s checks outstanding é 
United States deposits........ .......+00 


United States bond account 





‘otal 
STATE OF NEW Your County OF NEw YorRE K, 88. 
at CHARLES . STOUT, Cashier of the above-named oent, 
’ jv Povey mem A A ae at the above statement is true to the bes 
of m: ow edge & an lef. 
rd H. STOUT, pate. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this fun day of April, 1899. 
JAMES LA No lic Rings County. 
Certificate Filed New York Coun ity. 
Correct—Attest : SUM bye STONE, 
wM Directors. 


M. ‘ARBOU . 
EUGENE H. PULLEN, 





EPORT OF A CONDITION OF THE 
TIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in im State of New York, at the close Of business 


April 5th, 1899: 

pear pape cae 
Loans and discounts. . 
U.8. bonds to secure circulatio 
Premiums on U. .! poune 
Stocks, je 
] use, farnit ture and fixtures....... 
Due — National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and saan 
Checks and ether cash an 


Exc re 

Notes of other Nationa ponke 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents........ 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 





Logal-iender notes... ee 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Capenuiat (5 per oom, 
of circulation)... 


NR sabess concests sxatans eerhdiienede et pcepnees 
LIABILITIES. 
papital mock paid in.... 


us fund 
ndivided rofita, less e ae ane taxes paid. 
National bank- ethos outerandl 


Pere reer Terre ererey 


fis iy ject to chec. 
melanie Ze 


Divi 

natvideal Tapes 
ene oot 
~~ 


eeeeee 





TDL. ssshisenouch whee ebbestonbibhbhhbnnhehibaanned a+ 0 $15,491,066 23 
STATE OF NEw Yor’ K, COUNTY 0 or New Yor: 
I, SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier mot t the above-named 
peat +7 eeeuie es Deller the above statement is true to the 
of my know e ali 
AMOUEL hee Ay ty of a. 
é oe and sworn S before me this 10tn day of April, 


le aad 

eatchester Co. 

ed in New York Co. 
va ELEN N HOOSEVEL T, 


Correct—Attest : 
zy. i Directors. 


STEVENS : 
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ode 
Xill 





Ree Oe AE Tee AT BANK, 
ot nil see 2 in the State of New eo “ty at the close of business 














vgncce ans socsanstnishecaetedssnstcze $1,444,851 43 
Due fr frome State banks and bankers 108,548 86 
( i 120,202 82 
I 695 26 
Pract 15,000 00 
6,821 68 
Lawtul’ money reserve in bank, viz.: 
iin. 060 osc doseh coon ee $8,142,558 50 
Legal-tender notes....... 708,687 00 
U.S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tender. 126,000 00 8,996,275 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............ 2,700 00 
Due from U.S. -4 Spel bg aecie 
per cent. redemption fun ).. 74,002 50 









Capital stock gba? ss pa saoe bs bannhs apabra nan acesementrs 
8 Tatas 65 4 


ee ee reese eres eersseeesssseeseseeseseere 


Bbonn loan sccuunt 








Due to other National banks 
Divides ened 2,815 16 
ndividual deposits ‘subject to check..:: 7,699,672 04 
Demand cates of deposit.......... 17,986 82 
Certified checks. 354,472 14 
Cosbier’s checks outstanding 
disbursing offic 89,241 
— fifties (ther than en = 
17,866,957 00 
one ea 'ehe $19,995,549 90 





Total 
oun OF ae York, County oF NEw Yorr, 88. 


othe be one 
day of April, 
L A. SLATTERY, Notary Publ 




















EPORT OF THE oa oN ae TH 
















NAT TONAL CIT K OF NEW VORK, 
at New i, in the tate ry woe Oe. at the close of business 
April 5th, 

RESOURCES. 

Loans an4 discounts...................0..cccecceeceeees $78,200,266 63 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.............. Praca 16 4 
U. 8. Bonds to secure circulation...................... 000 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits............. eee 17,155,000 00 
U. S. bonds - = SBE PARE SSAA TES it is 2 aan EL 00,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.............. 914,532 83 
Stocks, securteles, ese STORER ae & 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures........ 200.0 0 00 
Due from national banks (not reserve agi 8,755,496 45 
Due from state banks and bankels.......... : 139,474 57 
Checks and other cash items........... ....... nie 862 
Exchanges for clearing-house.......................++ 21,094,109 46 
Notes of other national banks.......................5+ 15,780 00 
Fractional paper currency, Ln go and cents........ 1 
Lawful money reserve in bank, V 

MIs cdechedtadsuncasceVerveees svc ce cess $26, 147, 780 00 

Legal-tender notes...:........--..+-+0:+++ 

U. 8. Certit’s of deposit for legal tenders 400,000 00 

28,810,780 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per per cent. 

anon av cnw send pase gveptseests he ackinh 40,500 00 
Due Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 

redemption POON. gs ois co ee sce Sila 166,628 06 

I ia ak re a es eae east cal 
ca stock paid in 
SN ES ae SE Se ea eee 


vu rndtvided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 


vi fun 
ndividual deposits seadiit to check. . 





Demand — of deposit.......... 733,690 00 
Certified checks.............0..ceceeceee 7,074,661 12 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........... 1,215,629 75 


Due to other nat’l banks . .$25,669,472 61 $90,192,353 97 
Due to State banks an 


MKOTB, .. 20.02... eee wees 9,401,523 18 ‘0 
United States deposits..................... 17) oy 5 a iyo 8 
U. ited States bonds. ............. ccc c cece ee eeeeeeceees iy 430,000 01 00 
Es bain ce coh enne :tenh Aaen tonstonuedadtnsiierayh Ge 100,196,889 4 41. 


STATE 4” New York, County oF NEw Yo 
I, G. 8. WHITSON, Cashter of the above named enc: do solemn- 
ly swear that_the above statement is Be to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. G, WHITSON, Cashier. 
Subse and sworn to before me thus 10th day of April, 
199, Epwin F. Corey, Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest - 


bt EL DOUGLAS SLOANE, 
CLEVELAND HR. DODGE, 


° Directors. 
ROBERT BACON, \ 

















Correct—Attest : COURTLANDT D. MOSS. > 
- UARTERLY REPORT OF 
ROW Te yaneDOs, t Dipectors. THE ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 30th day of March, 1899: 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION O RESOURCES. 
vT ERCHANTS? OTTIONA L BANK Loans and discounts......... .....00. cesses . $1,601,524 59 
at New York, in the State, of New York, at the close of Dusiness | Overdratts .. ........0.05 ccccee ceseseneeececeeeee + 41 45 
April 5th, 1899. nKESOURCES. Due from apes Feserve agents..........6. 20. 2.5. 278,865 66 
Loans and discounts................scccccecccceseeseees anny ne | Banking house and lot........0 0 .........0++ $89,000 00 
Overdrafts sy “ Other real estate : 
U.S. Bonds to secure circula' 50,000 io 
Stocks, securities, etc................. 670,259 58 | Stocks and bonds 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 995,257 84 Ute wees seeee 
ue from National 989,507 43 8. le; Sema and circulating notes of National 
Due from State banks and Penkera SE | OUI os cescn bb odes tpaghas saeuaeaua satay ice eu NEE 100,634 00 
Checks and other Co ite 54,084 22 Cash” items, viz.: Billsand checks for the 
Excha: for Clearing house Bo hseds sieveets bhcaddceies 4,026,311 38 next day’sexchanges.. ...... 0... 223 80 
Notes of other National banks Diese ceeatetteg es! fg cos, $7,916 00 | Other items carried as cash |... 37,188 4 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents $87 88 ——— 108,411 70 
Lawful money reserve in yank, viz.: —reeeeninae 
- be giieen' Bees neattesteee cess feet We esnosseeaens. 002° i iniiaeiie $2,917,043 63 
Lega ender notes.............0.c0c0ee. ul : 
vs certif’s of deposit for legal ten- 130.000 Gamteat Most OSE TA, TE: COM 5 5 cnccnencountccotnain - on s 
rs. SCOR REE HH HHH eee Ee re jus POCO CLOOCOS- seeereee  -® + +j| = s#@#e@e8000080 r 
———_—_ 3, 575,96) 75 Undivided promis, less current expenses and taxes paid 101,842 92 
Due de MUR, ann ope neriacuoeonamsne Kido cu gtaeibacgnss sted 1,881,273 06 
NOOR vnc vecvusinvementibiapsne bbickics dead cck cele $24,209,733 01 e trust compaitea, panks, “bankers, brokers, and. 
LIABILITIES. 8a) i Ginekinn ier in, tbacceaamuobe kane $32,301 39 
Capital mock PONG Bi oi sc consi opisccantasindsasieaseaae’ $2,000,000 | —, due not included under any of the above 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid........ 590,577 00 Unpaid’ dividends Lathe skin ©: J, -pb\bn dunkcentebianduanicten eae 1 006 2 26 
Due to other National banks.............. 553,070 26 mye a: 
Due to Sta and 5,262,759 *0 Ras trai 5 etrnctrdte <i Ne crnsec de dnns¥ i  eaveecdaies $2,917,043 43 68 
Dividends unpaid.................... 3 2.045 75 State orn New York, yeant of New York, ss 
Individual pny dk chec’ ‘ is | 96 CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, ad NELSON G. AYRES, 
D nd ce! ened of deposit....... 00 Cashier of the Oriental Bank. a bank located and doing business 
Certi fied c PF evi NED Reels anes scene 112,669 79 at No, 122 Bowery, in the City of New York, in amid county, ome 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............. 427,521 75 duly sworn, each tor ee eiee nears that the "foregoing report, wit 
——-—— _ 21,119,156 01 | the schedu nigh poroenper the same, is true and correct in all 
best Pot 45 nowledge and belief, and they further 
WOOO isi iss 05k Jounin cheb nbd caren Webb buvayckasmee resend $24,209,733 01 | say that the yet business of said bank has been transacted at 
State of New York coun’ of New York, ss the location required by the banking law, (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892,) 
I, JOSEPH fe HAR’ AN, Cashier of ti the above named banx, | and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in complf- 
do colomes om an thant the above statement is true to the best ot ance with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
my knowledge por belief, ks, p designs a day of March, 1899, as the day on which 
JOSEPH W. RAREIMAN, Cashier. such report shall be mad 
Subscribed and rom ef before me this 10th day of A 1899, “CLINTON W. STARKEY, pes eer 
‘DON, Notary aie Kings County. NELSON G. AYRES, C fashie 
Certificate filed fn ie ork Coun woe Pye! subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the third 
Correct—Attest : JOHN A. STEW. of April, 1899, before me. 
+5 Se LD MACKAY, Directors. “Teeal of No otary. } JOS. E. KEHOE, 
R. M, GALLAWAY, Notary Public, No. 17, N. ¥. Co. 
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nee nea OF THE 


OUNT MORRIS BANK 
at the close of Fb! on o 80th da, Sod March, 1899: 


SOU RC 
Loans and discounts. ................006 B ccccsaseeseeee$1986,067.21 
RS ae Sa oF 6 eee 966.72 
Due aad pn trust conbpanics, banks, bankers, sna 
FOF aE, oe y 

Due from approved reserve agents............ 000.00 

—-—— 423,868.30 
Banking house and lot.................... «+2. 200.000 00 
Other real estate......2.......6ccc cee econ : 






ortgages owned... 
9 or} bonds. 


sai acnne ston oon etna gekaiehetee cin anodes connie 63,039 00 
ae = ‘and checks for the next day’s ex- 


Cash: fee 





tors 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, andsav- 
ings bank: 


Gubslbe en $-Wedine pics ch echdel cited et ecg Ai ae 174,989.79 

Amount due net included under any of the above heads, 
Unpaid dividends.............. Se pe rae ae ae ed 220.86 
ED Sica Te vac CAWlscw sesso S bacnspennebebon wena $2,378,310.02 


Tot 
State of New York, County of New York, & 
THOS. L. WATT, President, and F. W. "LIVERMORE. Cashier, 
of Meunt Morris Bank, a bank I»cated and doing business at No. 


85 Kast 125th Street. in the City of New York, in said county, ; 


being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the ‘foregoing og 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in 
all respects, to the best of his knewle and belief, and they 
further 8 th that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the —— law, (Chapter 689, 
Laws of 1892,) and not elsewhere; and that the above report is 
made in compliance with an official natiee received from the 
Superintendent of Banks oot a the — day of March, 1899, 
as the day on which such report ehall be made. 

s 1 EEMORE President. 


eal = nde Cay "GEO. H. LIVERMORE, Notary Public, 


No. 62, New York County. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
KLEVENTH WARD BANK 
at the close of business on the 30th day of March, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 













Loans and discounts........ 0 .........55 ad SRGinh eb hacen ill $1,199,114.76 
RE AR ES, ERE IER Lg i renaves 244,28 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers, 
NG casino chtsthiess snoces sess sens cre $41,411 58 
Due from approved reserve agents... «164,778.66 
——— _ 206,190.19 
Banking house and lot.... ......... -$45,000.00 
Other real estate.. ....... 1,075.00 
—— 46,075.00 
Mortgages owned.. .................45 Speegsoumubh bechee a. 4,500.00 
—_ and bonds........ re Blas bh Dee stb ash on + 119,362.02 
Ut s. ‘egai tenders and circulating notes of National : 
EEE iiccbiesnenksqieseseeeese peabon soboereren cenaance - 88,084.00 
Cash items, 
Bills and - ERS for the next day’s ex- 
Mc Gaktele. 5-scrsesepesoese actaves sould $46,994.59 
Other | Renae carried as cash...........---..... 350.12 
—— +» 47,344.71 
SG rach iiws' wseeteceboobess -$1, 765,992.41 





Capital oped paid in, in cash . $100. 
Undivided —. less current ‘expenses and taxes paid pa 3 
Due deposito 


Total.. a RS 5 
State of New York. County of New Yor! kK, 8 
HENRY STEERS, President, and CH XS. 7 BROWN, Cashier, 
of the Eleventh Ward Bank, a bank located and doing business at 
No. 147 Avenue D, in the City of New York, in saia county, bein, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, wit. 
panying the same, is true and correct in all 
pee, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
y that the usual business ef said bank has b en transacted at 
the location required by the banking law, (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892,) 
and not elsewhere ; and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the day of March, 1899, as the day on which 


such report shall be mad 
HENRY STEERS, President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 4th 
day of April, 1899, before me 
[Seal o: Notary.) 





JOE W. Sw SSE, 
Notary Public, K age Oo 
Certif. filed in New York Co. 





L 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK, 
at the close of business on the 80th day of March, 1899: 








RESOURCES. 
Lone and at AisCOUNES ..........cecesersesecees > WiRsEE e+ $1,757,872.68 
Dverdrafts...... cseccesecoee 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers, and brokers 185,619.69 
pane ead DONdS —.... nese veeeeee Sobcinw'dss BUTS otbvabs de Goo 
. 8. i tenders a nd circulating notes of National j 
Ov allenencetonmepnertsersaty Sarees cate 
Comp Steins d eH ks for the saten! day’s ex: 
9 seeped er see $76449.46 
Other items carried as ca:h......... .... core UT8B.27 
158,777.73 
Furniture and fixtures ........ bi acdecavs Cinab cain cs opdbak s2- _ 6,192,55 
Total......... PORE. Me cataseiaje veccepeesecerceceesees $2,288,710.81 
LIABILITIES. 
Coptial y gemma SRT GRE, cc ccccese cece | sescnecwece ness ry $4 
§ MIs oosncgessconesccconsttresscch Sashedin eheouninns 
pndivided eames, © less current expenses and taxes paid 15,941.23 
a caeer veseasseseasaa es venue. ae 1,802,837.00 
ue trus' — es, n) 
savings banks. = ii ceesceee 219,982.08 


Total..... con coccec vs sakesechbensancenasienGGgiloceshs RENEE 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
W. McMASTER MILLS, President, and C. W. PARSON, Cash- 

jer. of The Plaza Bank, a ‘pank located and doing business at Ne. 

Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, tn said county, a 
ph sworn, each for himself, —_ ng the fore; repeing report, wit 
the schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of cowleape and belief; ae they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 89, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere; and that L 


Ww. MoMAS TER MILLS, President, 
C. W. PARSON, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn t2 by both deponents the 4th day 
of April, 1899, before me, 
E. H. COOK, 


Notary Public, New York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 30th day of March, 1899: 








RESOURCES. 

jeeneees Reset etbnd.sVtbergee RC OL 2 A PR ° ome 7. | 

Due from trust see banks, bankers and brokers 685,955.68 

Banking house and lot....... PAA okies wa taresebte >, oar ecceee 

ene cceee coececeees enbhsscs biedeonesas 14,950 OU 

s — pond bis enesvendeveaene cleaner access dscec 29° 

toe ata Se Covad a he oe eee Sota # fiedt aad 680,560."5 

U, ret tenders and circ ing notes of Nationa 

(geet eicoueanten ia 2 adept 407,952.00 

Cash Items, viz. 

. Bills -and checks for the next day’s 

other tems eae cers “comabaelbairigns ++ Cee 
ried as cash........... : 806. 
ae oe 141,776.44 
err erry Siecseeseyn vanes SE eons butoetent cane $4,839,612.30 
LIABILITIKS. 

Surplus pa j paid in, in nine ew Sve Ghbub etens eciiahs pee ; eae 
ar 
3,798,332.66 
151,040.52 


Amount ‘due not included under any of the above 
heads, 
a. bedoucanh sen Ee eR oy Oe 819.88 


adel ssi sh coschoesre sat akbaniannne scons ceceesse +e $4,839,612.30 

State ot Now York, County of New Yor K, 88 
SOHN 8. FOSTER. President, and WM. &. KURAU, Cashier, of 

the bowery ats of New York, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 62 Bowery, in the Cit of New York, in said county, bein; 
duly sworn, each for himself. —— that the foregoing rep sepess. if 
the schedule accompan the same, is true an in all re- 
speuis. to the best of his knowledge and a. and they further 

y that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at Ate 
lonetion requii by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of ao 
not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com ce 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating me “a day of March, 1899, as the day on which such 

e. 


rt shall 
er JOHN 8S. FOSTER, President. 
WM. R. KURAU. Cashier. 
Paps J rae tetera anes Bs pees to by both deponents, the 7th 
Seal wer H. MACDOWELL, 


ta 
peas: t Notar = r tae Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 





ic 


A 
L 
Ss 
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MIDDLESEX 


THE 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
ASSETS. «--scccccccceecees --- $8,000,000 


Offers g per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEBS, EXBCUTORS, ETC., ARB PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVBST IN THESE BONDS. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN, 
ea 


INSURANCE. 
THE - 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


epnmarien, MASS. 
P. 


SSETS, Jan. Bete: 1809 sed had BB 2 

IABILITI Rasy 

URPLUS. cas ge Svabbosseet: ! oerareeeeeees REA Ti ij 
Massachusetts Laws protect the ste -holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J ° WIGHT, Manager. 


Young Men or Women. 


Any young man or woman who is thinking of 

















1851 





taking a policy of life insurance should write the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. of New 
York, giving age, amount of money which they 
can safely spend each year, and ask them for 
their advice as to the most desirable form of a 
life insurance policy in their company. 


1899 FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY - 1899. 


nemo yon “ts 


Re- Insurance Rese: 
al amet, Jan ist, 1899.. sue ree 
AMES NICHOLS, ‘President. 
a. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
STILL MAN, Assistant Secretary. 





eee eens ese eeererseeesees 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
P. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

J. B. PIBRCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





A POLICY ., cu 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 


antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
DIGBY JOHNSON 


eooeee General ‘er 
Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - +» NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 


THE... INCORPORATED 1825. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

$400,000 00 
2,529,872 73 
2,300,163 37 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899............. $5,230,036 10 
Represented in all the States and Territories. 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


Every ConTINENTAL policy is issued 
under the “ Safety Fund Law ” of the 
State of New York, and all policy 
holders obtain the additional security 
provided by thatlaw A Con1INENTAL 
policy is “ Conflagration Proof.” 


RENT INSURANCE. 


A lease is usua ly terminated by a 
partial or total destruction of the 
building by fire. The owner not only 
suffers loss on the building, but also 
on rents. At small cost you can in- 
sure against such loss. Ask for Con- 
TINENTAL rent circular, 


TORNADO INSURANCE. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills, 


‘‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 
1850—— THE ——1899 


United States Life Insurance Go, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All Soto now issued by this Company contain the following 


ee Ader one year from the date of no the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 

During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most impor{ant elements of safety and progress. 

All Death Claims WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
raay, may communicate with RICHARD E. C CHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York 


OFFICERS. 





. -President, 
e- Preside 
Vi President, 

Presiden 


crevary 




















FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG........ o....ceeceeee Prest. Chem. Nat.. Bank, 


SOUR Oy esc 5° <2 > Ab saya cccgocdibccaghenaunad Builder. 
E. H PERKINS, JR....Prest. Impor' ers’ and er Nat. Bank. 
SAMES HWM S ...Sob. na. copectes cespnnpoceae heed Leather. 





- WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST. ‘‘ How and Why,”’ issued by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE. Chestnut Street, Phila. 9287" 


WANTED. 





New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - = $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - - - = + = 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued, 

eae eae acieerimmed thereon the cosh eurrender end paid. 
Vv ic 

up ineuranee Yaines to which the insured is fe aatitied by the Massa- 

chusetts 


Pamphlets, Ce and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s O: 
BENJ.F. UTEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
President. Vice-President. 
8s. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK. President. 


January ist, 1899. 
ASSETS. ..............csscccessssoeceeeaneeees $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES........ OT 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee? 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. Ww. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
annus bay 

$500,000 00 











Cash cap tel.. 


Reserve for re-insurance and aii other Claims. . > 1,705,994 25 
Surplus. over all Liabilities cennececs 504,788 42 
Total Assets, Jan. ‘ist, 1809. kK deaonasd auc ry) cyie te 67 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 
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.- - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company y, submit. she following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December; 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1898, to 3lst December. - $3,056,555 08 
Prewiees on Policies not ve ag ‘Ist 
° 1,238,340 83 


January, 1898 ...... 
Total Marine Premiums ... . , . . $49294,805 91 


Prema mares “off aly Ist crag 
1898, to 3ist December, 1888. . + + $393272340 67 
Losses er during the same 
period (less salvuges, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Unites States and City of of Tew Xevk Stock : 


City Banks and - $7,437,039 00 
+ 1,167,000 00 


Loans secured od by Stocks and otherwise 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated ¢ at . oie 931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable oo 161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers 
pay losses under policies aeakie’ te 
oreign countries ......+.-. 229,793 36 
Cash im BIRR cee te 0 0 6 ew eS 184,907 78 
Amount ... . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their leg 
ree on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
ruary nex’ 

The outstan certificates cf the issue of 1893 will be 
redocuet and puid to the cay thereof. or their legal 

Febras ntatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 

next, from — date all interest thereon will 

he certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 

mee and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty 2 per os fogleres be the net 

coral premiums of for the 8lst 

December, _ for which 6 cnet siftoates tbe ta issued on 
and atter Tu jay, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


USTAV AMSINCK, 
JOSEPH sOeLAw 
VERNON 4. B 




















ARLES D. LEVERICH, 
N LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WALDRON P, OWN W. H. H. MOORE 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CH H. MARSHALL 
RAN . BACON, @ E H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. MORTON. 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 
AMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
ILLIAM E, DO JOH R, 
EVERGTT FRA AR, 3 
EDWARD FLOY ‘ONES, N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRA LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
ANSON Weta GUSTAV. H. SCHWA 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM C. STURGES, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


4. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON \ STREET NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper. at the New York Post Office as 


ee Clase Mall Macrae, 
Terms of i Schemes, a, payehte 1s divaaess $2.06 a year, or at that 
for acy part of a year. 
Peng copies over six months old twenty: cents. Postage 








antees at age——___—- a 


Name. 





li 


a representative of the United States 
Government should call on you and say: 
‘«If you will pay $300 a year the Gov- 
ernment at your death, even if it should 
occur after only one payment has been 
made, will at once deliver to your estate 
ten 5% Government Bonds of the de- 
nomination of $1,000 each, and will 
waive all claim for further payments,”’ 
would you not at once close with such 
an offer ? 

Yet this is practically what is done 
by the Equitable Society under one of 
its new contracts of assurance, (the 
yearly payments varying according to 
age) and which at maturity is paid in 
interest-bearing securities called Gold 
Debentures. 

These Debentures bear interest at the 
rate of 5% per annum for twenty years, 
at the end of which time they mature 
and are paid in gold. Having these 
advantages and being guaranteed by 
one of the strongest financial institutions 
in the world, these Debentures may be 
éxpected to command a premium above 
their face value in any market if offered 
for sale. 

If you would like to have a fuller 
description of this contract issued at 
your age, including an explanation of 
the dividend, options and guarantees 
covered by it, kindly fill up and return 
the coupon below : 


e ee Oe: ee ee So es 0 ee ee es 2 eT Eee 


COUPON. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York, 


Send booklet describing 20- Year 5-per cent, 
GOLD DEBENTURES with assurance guar- 














MA Oi oo i asa ptr 








to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union’ att @ year extra, 
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O’NEILL’S| 








“LA VID 























model is 











next time you’re in the vicinity. 




















9¥ The Best Gorse 


for American Women. 


Fifty Per Cent. Cheaper in Price than Any Other First-Class 
Gored Corset Sold in New York To-Day. 


The symmetry of the figure and the fit of the gown depend upon the Corset 
you wear. La Vida Corsets are constructed to fit the American figure, and are 
absolutely perfect in every way. Modistes who have fitted over them say they achieve 
better success in their work from La Vida than from any other make. Ovug [atest 


The Straight-Front Corset. 


It stands unrivalled as a master-piece in the Corset world. Drop in and see it the 


The services of a most competent Corsetiere are at your disposal. 


Sixth Avenue. 20th to 21st Street. 
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TEN 
PLATES 


| SOUP 
FREE?! 








Delicious, appetizing, tempting and nutri- 
tious soup of bouillon can be made in an 
instant from Sanitas Nut Soup Stock. 
For six cents to pay postage, and the 
name of a grocer who does not sell Sanitas 
Nut Foods, we will send free, sample can, 
enough for ten plates. 


We manufacture a score of scientifically 
prepared nut foods in a digestible form. 
Booklet for the asking. 


S4NITAS NUT FOOD CO., 
79 Washington St , BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
S€Ge 














1 Carefully & 
i Medicated i 
H Leaves the Skin § 
Soft and Smooth # 
t Sample Cake mailed fj 


upon receipt of - 2c. 
6 Full-sized Cake, - 15c. 


Address Dept. I ee 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





